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THE MAGAZINE OF MODERN MARKETING 


@ As was to be expected, the people of New England had turned 
to meet the challenge of an angry Nature even before the clouds 
began to roll back. 


Their task is big—in terms of the vast quantities of brick and 
wood and steel and wire—of household, commercial, and industrial 
equipment—that are needed. 


Because their native courage and ingenuity are backed by the 
resources of a consistent billion-dollar-a-year spendable income, 
these people are exceptionally responsive to the messages of manu- 
facturers who can supply their needs. 

WTIC (the most popular station in the Southern New England 
area by 2 to 1) is doing the top-rank job in selling merchandise in 
this great market. How aboul your products ? 


50,000 HARTFORD 
WATTS CONNECTICUT 


Paul W. Morency, General Manager @ James F. Clancy, Business 
Representatives: Weed & Company @ New York Detroit Chicago 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation @ Member NBC Red Network and Yankee Network 
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San Francisco 


We mean sales, of course. * We can 
focus your magazine advertising on 
the big city markets—where sales 
come in wholesale quantities, and at 
far lower costs. * For in these busy 
areas, THIS WEEK Magazine concen- 
trates its 5,300,000 circulation; covers 
3 to 5 times as many homes as other 
magazines. * And does it at the lowest 
color-page-per-thousand rate in the 


magazine field! 
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Bouillabaisse 


Gourmets, take note! You can buy bouillabaisse (pronounced 
bwee-a-bezz) in tins now, right here in the U. S. It’s made here, 
too, by B. D. Philippoff, Inc., from the original French formula, 
wheedled (for a consideration) out of a famous French chef a 
few months ago. 


J. J. Akston, head of the Philippoff firm, is responsible for this 
epicurean innovation, just as he is responsible for putting Russian 
borschtch and a number of other European delicacies into tin and 
glass for American consumption. Mr. Akston went to Europe last 
Summer, to buy (for he imports as well as manufactures) and to 
sell his products to fancy food purveyors, such as Harrod’s in 
London. He brought back, besides the recipe for bouillabaisse, a 
line of Polish poultry in tins, including such items as turkey 
breasts, partridge, pheasant, woodcock, guinea hen and wild duck. 


It is Akston’s belief that Americans in general are sadly lacking 
in the qualities that make a good gourmet. Families, for instance, 
that live in beautiful homes among fine surroundings, ride in 
expensive cars, travel extensively, serve foods at their tables that 
would be scorned by European homes of considerably less income. 
He points out that London consumes more turtle soup in one 
month than all America does in a year; yet turtle soup there costs 
three times as much as it does here. So Mr. Akston has dedicated 
himself to bringing about a renaissance of American taste (for 
fine foods), and is doing very well at this self-imposed task. 


A native of Russia, Akston came to the United States early in 
life, fought (and was wounded) for this country, as an aviator, 
during the World War, was advertising manager for a Polish 
newspaper for several years, was advertising manager for the 
Polish office of General Motors till 1928, became a good will 
emissary for the Polish Government in the U. S. While engaged 
in this work, he became interested in Polish hams, entered the 
business of importing them, lost money on the venture, and had 


William H. Zerbe 
Preparing borschtch by hand, no mass production here. 


to give it up. (What with droughts and dust storms—bringing 
about a shortage of pork here—Polish hams have now gained more 
than a foothold in the U. S. According to Akston, approximately 
280,000 pounds of Polish ham were consumed here in 1935; in 
1938 we have been bringing it in at the rate of 2,000,000 pounds 
a month; in some months, twice that much.) 


When his ham importing business failed about four years ago, 
Mr. Akston joined B. D. Philippoff, descendant of a house in 
Russia long famous in the food manufacturing field, in establish- 
ing an importing and manufacturing business. Six months later 
Philippoff died, and since then his partner has been working hard 
to educate the American palate to a taste for fine foods. Factory 
and offices are above the retail store, on 57th Street, New York, 
which is used as a testing ground for new products. 


Thus far, the most popular product introduced by the firm has 
been Russian Mustard Sauce in Sherry, which it manufactures and 
sells extensively both in the U. S. and abroad. Caucasian Dressing, 
a mayonnaise with sherry used with avocados and fruit salads, is 
also a good seller. An Egg Plant Caviar has also won a following, 
though Akston is planning to change its name and label, since 
Americans cannot get it out of their heads that caviar (which, he 
says, in Russian means “grain’’) is fish eggs. Russian Borschtch 
has done so well that the firm will make it on a larger scale and 
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Exterior of the 
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a Slavic dance, 
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reduce its price so that it may be sold at retail for 15 cents a 
tin—which will put it within the reach of families of moderate 
income. Just now, however, Akston is most enthusiastic about 
bouillabaisse, which contains 31 ingredients, including sherry or 
white wine and 11 sea foods. It differs from the original only in 
that shells are removed and that the fish in it is not quite so 
thoroughly cooked—so that one may recognize the lobster in it. 


The retail store caters to a limited degree to Russians, but 
principally to the carriage trade of Park Avenue. Its outside is 
very Russian-looking with plenty of embossed copper; the interior 
is bright blue, with decorations by the painter Nikitin. There’s a 
tiny spiral stairway to the offices upstairs. To examine the foods 
on the shelves is indeed an epicurean adventure, since they include 
such exotic items as Rose Petal Preserves (from Turkey) that look 
and smell delicious; tiny pickled ears of corn, shorter than your 
little finger; Champagne Vinegar (from France) ; frogs’ legs (from 
Louisiana) ; cocks’ combs (from France). The shop’s Polish hams 
are, of course, a good seller. The store does good business in 
Christmas and Easter baskets, the latter being extremely popular 
among Russian residents in New York. Best individual sale from 
the store to date has been $150 for seven Christmas baskets, 
though mail orders are often larger. Men patronize the store, but 
Miss Shabod prefers women customers: ‘They're eager to hear 
about new products, but men resent suggestions.’” Married men 
buy Polish ham, bachelors buy caviar. 


The store does best, naturally, with the firm’s own products, 
under the Philippoff label and with its own blend of Russian teas. 
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From Barranquilla, Colombia, came _ the many free lance and professional pho- 
Look’s picture story “When a Bull Tram-_ tographers, throughout the world, who 
ples a Matador.” Henry Boschen, whose _ contribute pictures to Loox. They submit 
camera caught these pictures, is typical of over 5,000 pictures weekly. 
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Is LOOK’s Editorial “Jury’”’ 


HEN there is any question in Loox 

editors’ minds as to the degree of. 
appeal of a picture story Look editorial 
researchers take the problem to the 
family “jury.”’ Men, women and children 
study advance paste-up pages of the fea- 
ture and render the “verdict.” LogkK edi- 
tors abide by their decision. On the basis 
of these findings the picture story is pub- 
lished or killed. Through this constant 
pre-testing LOOK’s cover to cover family 
readership is maintained delivering a 
maximum audience for every picture 
story and every advertisement. 


LOOK leads all magazines in newsstand sales. 
Look averaged 1,555,000 buyers, per issue, at 10c 
a copy, for the first 6 months of 1938—more news- 
stand buyers than any other magazine. 
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EMPLOYING one-third of the working popu- 
lation in agriculture, one-third in industry 
and one-third in trade, Wisconsin has an un- 
matched occupational balance which lowers the 
ceiling on booms and raises the floor under de- 
pressions. Business here is further stabilized 
by a wide diversification within each major 
employment group which prevents the drastic 
fluctuations experienced in specialized industrial 
and agricultural centers. No one industry in the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin area provides more than 
10 per cent of the total factory payroll—and 
the average farmer here receives a year ’round 
income from twenty different products. Adver- 
tising efforts in the Milwaukee market produce 
maximum cumulative returns. 
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A woman who takes tea seriously once bought 30 hand-painted 
containers at $2.50 apiece, for tea; the $2.50 did not include the 
price of the tea. Epicurean burglars broke into the store a year ago, 
ate a lot of olives and candy, and took away seven 3-pound tins of 
caviar, worth about $315. 


An optimist, Mr. Akston says that Americans are gradually 
climbing up to the epicure stage, that they're eating more fine 
foods. Always the pioneer, he’s now experimenting with a chives 
dressing and a sorrel soup. He advertises in Vogue, The New 
Yorker, and The Telefood magazine; and circularizes consumers 
and his retail outlets, fine grocery stores and department stores. 


Order of Soakers 


America, too, has its Order of the Bath. Josh Sarasohn, self- 
appointed Grand Supreme Exalted Lord High Dunker, claims the 
American branch has 14,000 members. There are also some 
English members, not to be confused with the British O. o.t. B. 


Back in 1936 Grand Supreme etc. Sarasohn sent out a Christmas 
card in the form of a certificate of membership with himself 
reading in the bathtub. This brought so much chuckling comment, 
and so many requests for membership, that he had the certificates 
produced in quantity and presented them to selected worthies. 


The certificate proclaims membership in the “Ancient and 
Independent Order of Soakers, a Non-Profit, Non-Political, Non- 
Sectarian Organization of Folks Who Like to Read in the Bath- 
tub.” It goes on: “The member whose name appears hereon is 
hereby entitled to a minimum of one hour per diem in the 
privacy of the bathroom for the purpose of reading books, mag- 
azines, newspapers (including the funnies), without hindrance, 
interference, wise-cracks, or other annoyance by any other mem- 
bers of the family.” 


Accompanying the certificate is a letter that states, ““Let whoso 
will rap upon the bathroom door and shout ‘Hurry!’, you, as a 
member of the Great American Order of the Bath, from now 
on need meely turn a page and answer ‘Nuts!’ ” 


Such big wigs as George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Lowell 
Thomas, Ben Ames Williams, have gladly accepted membership. 
In one case at least a “Faucet” of the order has been established 
and converted into a charitable organization which has engaged 
in laudable philanthropies. 


Dunker Sarasohn is advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the plumbingware division of Briggs Manufacturing Co., 
Detroit. Among the items in its “Beautyware’” plumbing fixtures 
are bathtubs. That’s why he has so fond an interest in bathtubs. 


Plumbing concerns handling Briggs’ “Beautyware”’ are author- 
ized to establish ‘Faucets,’ with their names on the certificates. 
But they are warned to restrict membership to simon-pure leis- 
urely bather-readers. Hustle-bustle people who leap from bath- 


mat to the tub and back again in a trice are sternly blackballed. 
Speed has no place in this Order of the Bath. 
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Our Plasjorm: Color Fast Book Bandings and Water proof Paper 


It makes an ideal bathroom wall decoration. 
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Louisville will start work November 15 on the first of two Federal slum 


clearance projects, involving expenditure of $10,000,000. The second will be- 
gin March 1, 1939. 


Outmoded buildings on 2,829,631 square feet of land, close to down- 
town Louisville, will be replaced by modern residential structures over an 
area of 58 acres. At the peak of activity private contractors, employing only 
workmen who live in Louisville and Jefferson County, will have a payroll of 


approximately 2,500 persons. Labor Costs over a two-year construction pe- 
riod are set up as $2,000,000. 


A third project, for which $5,000,000 has been earmarked by the Federal 
Housing Authority, would bring total contemplated slum clearance expendi- 
tures in Louisville to $15,000,000. Another $450,000 building project has 
been approved for New Albany, Indiana, in metropolitan Louisville. 


Building activity and industrial pick-up in Louisville, 

with the stimulus of the millions farmers will col- 

lect for tobacco and livestock in the next few 

months, easily can make Kentuckiana “the garden 
spot of YOUR sales world. 


FOR ADEQUATE AND ECONOMICAL COVERAGE USE 


The Conrier-Zourwal. 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 
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Too many companies selling 
through jobbers feel that the task 
of attempting to stimulate the in- 
terest of the jobber and his sales- 
people in one product or one line, in 
the face of so much competition, is 
almost hopeless. It isn’t. What such 
companies need is a plan, plus the 
machinery for following through on 
it from one year’s end to another. 
Bayuk cigars have such a system for 
sticking everlastingly with the prob- 
lem of prodding the jobber into 
doing a more constructive sales job. 
It's one of the big factors in the 
tremendous sales increase the com- 
pany has rolled up on “Phillies.” 
The leading article in this issue 
brings you the details. 

2. 

Coming for November 1: An un- 
usual feature article which reveals 
the big market for products to be 
sold to people who are allergic— 
and which tells how a number of 
well-known companies are using the 
“allergy-proofed’’ appeal in selling 
for such products as cosmetics, ait 
conditioners, mattresses and pillows, 
foods, household appliances. 


* * #* 


In the works for December: A 
Ross Federal survey similar to a 
number of surveys we conducted sev- 
eral years ago, in which we ask 
consumers to give voice to what they 
consider is wrong with packages and 
containers. The old surveys gave 
some of our leading corporations 
something of a jolt, and resulted, in 
a number of cases, in drastic changes 
in packing. 

—A. R. HAHN, 
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The Louisiana Cotton Crop is being harvested and advertisers in 
the New Orleans market are pickin’ cotton profits! 


Richer now by millions of cotton dollars, New Orleans’ lead posi- 
tion among the nation’s bright spots is stronger than ever. Retail 
sales saw no summer slump. Building continues upward. Employ- 
ment is steady. New oil wells continue to come in daily. 15 new fields 
and 389 oil wells have been brought in since the first of the year! 


Everything is up down in New Orleans! 


Come on down and pick yourself some profits by placing your ad- 
vertising in The Times-Picayune and New Orleans States where 
you reach 94% of metropolitan New Orleans and thoroughly cover 
the prosperous Trade Area at the lowest milline rate! 


— he Cimes-Picayune 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Representatives: NOEE, ROTHENBURG & JANN, INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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CUTTN PRODUCTS 


The New Orleans Market is 


padded with Cotton Dollars 


* 


plucked from regulated crops and 


remunerative cotton products. 


* In 1937 Louisiana harvested 

~ 1,569,000 acres of cotton which 
yielded 1,104,000 bales and valued 
$37,000,000! 


* From the 1937 crop, 491,000 
tons of cottonseed were produced 
and marketed for $12,000,000. 
7 73,434,241 pounds of crude Cot- 
* tonseed Oil brought $6,580,000. 


& 106,228 tons of Cottonseed 
Cake and Meal brought $3,310,000. 


* 66,064 tons of Cottonseed Hulls 
brought $585,000. 


~ 60,446 Bales of Cottonseed Lin- 
ters brought $1,644,000. 


* Pegged prices maintain the 
value of the Cotton Dollar and 
give the regulated 1938 Cotton 


Crop of 631,000 bales a bumper 


value 


Why does a smart merchant 
pick out the corner? 


smart merchant invariably tries to set up shop on a 
A corner. The reason is simple enough—he wants to be 
where the traffic is heaviest, where what he has to sell will 
be exposed to the greatest number of potential buyers. 

Exactly that same reason is leading many a smart adver- 
tiser into LIFE! 

These advertisers recognize LIFE as advertising’s “busiest 
corner’... the magazine whose every page is a traffic center, 
read by millions of people . . . the medium in which what 
they have to sell is exposed to the greatest number of 
potential buyers! 


Now Over 2,200,000 Net Paid! 

LIFE’s ever-increasing circilation, now well beyond 
2,200,000, is not yet the largest in mere numbers. But a 
quick examination of the known facts about LIFE indicates 
that it does have the most enthusiastic circulation ... LIFE 
is hungrily absorbed, page by page, by Father, Mother, 
Son, and Daughter—the whole family. It has a total reader- 
ship unequaled in size and quality. 


Proof of this lies in part in the story of how LIFE’s 
2,200,000-plus copies are bought. 

It is common knowledge that magazines are sold just as 
vigorously and ingeniously as any other product. Organized 
subscription crews, boy salesmen, club offers, and other in- 
ducements—all are used. And they produce good circulation. 

In fact, it has always been thought that this was the only 
way mass circulation could be obtained and maintained. 
But LIFE has proved differently. For, without forced sales- 
manship, LIFE’s circulation has surged upward—steadily, 
unhaltingly, month after month, passing the 2,000,000 mark 
in less than two years, reaching 2,200,000 net paid in 
October, and still rising. 

Today, nearly 1,500,000 LIFE buyers dig down for a 
dime each week to get LIFE from their newsdealers. That 
is definitely the biggest weekly newsstand sale in the coun- 
try—and involves more money than is paid out for any 
other magazine at the stands. 

725,000 people subscribe to LIFE, to make certain they 
won't miss a single issue. These subscriptions are virtually 
100% voluntary! LIFE employs no subscription crews, 
uses no club offers or other extraneous inducements. 


Reason Behind Miracle! 

What's behind this miracle? LIFE’s new Ieind of pictorial 
journalism—a new journalism in which pictures form the 
text and words illustrate the pictures. This new journalism 
enables LIFE readers to eyewitness great events, to go to 
dangerous places, to understand the trends and happenings 
that are making the world what it is today and will be 
tomorrow. 


In doing this, LIFE fills a great need for the alert Ameri- 
can—the hunger for an unprejudiced, undistorted account 
of today’s hectic events—the desire to be accurately in- 
formed in an entertaining way. 

Because it fills this need as it has never been filled before, 
LIFE has become “America’s most potent editorial force.” 
And to many forward-looking advertisers that means . . . 
America’s most potent advertising force. 
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Because LIFE ZiveS Americans an eyewitness ac- 
count of the events, news, happenings of the day— 
because it informs in an entertaining way—it has the 
most enthusiastic circulation, the most avid, thorough, 


page-by-page readership of any magazine published! 
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The LIFE circulation miracle continues. Contrary to 
usual trends, circulation continued upward through 
the summer. Net paid for August was over 2,000,000; 
for September, 2,100,000. Early October issues 
reached more than 2,200,000. Yet... LIFE is not 
sold to these people—they buy it because they want 
what LIFE alone offers them. 


1,500,000 LIFE buyers pay out a dime each week at 


newsstands. 725,000 others have voluntarily subscribed 


to LIFE. Together, over 2,200,000 buyers pay more 
than $10,000,000 a year for LIFE—the largest amount 
paid for a magazine in the history of publishing! 


LIFE is recognized as a definite educational force. Its 


picture-essays on foreign affairs, medicine, science, 


art, etc., have won the acclaim of those who believe 
that knowledge, not ignorance, is bliss. In schools 
and colleges, LIFE is a recognized reference work. 


Is LIFE a productive advertising medium? One 
dramatic proof among many is the recent renewal of 
astute RCA’s huge LIFE contract for its multiple- 
page advertising feature “LISTEN.” This campaign 

exclusive in LIFE—totaled 67 pages in the past 
year. Now, after checking NBC listeners, radio-set 
owners, and RCA Victor dealers—after exciting sales 
increases—RCA will continue “LISTEN” for the 
coming year. 

“The more traffic, the more sales.’ LIFE is “‘ad- 
vertising’s busiest corner.” ITS CIRCULATION 
IS CURRENTLY OVER 2,200,000. 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 20, 1938: 


The weather is colder than in 


Thanks for July but the economic atmos- 


phere is much the same. After 


Th N a lagging period when the 

eyes and ears of both con- 

ese ots se and business men were 

focused on the international 

situation the public is apparently putting all of its worries 

behind and looking only on the bright side of the picture. 

This change in sentiment has been reflected not only in the 

rapid advance in the securities markets and commodity 

prices, but in increased demand for goods both by the ulti- 
mate consumer and by manufacturers. 


@ @ @ Many basic reasons for optimism are disclosed 
in a letter written by a member of the Department of Com- 
merce to Scripps-Howard columnist, Raymond Clapper, 
who said he was “‘sick of statistics.” The D of C man 
gave him these “thanksgiving” figures. 

JOBS: More than 43,000,000 Americans have NOT lost 
their regular jobs; they have NOT stopped buying food, 
clothing, cars, movie seats and radios. 

AUTOMOBILES: More than 30,000,000 Americans 
have NOT gone back to a horse-and-buggy, but still own 
and drive cars. They have NOT stopped buying about 
60,000,000 gallons of gasoline a day, which is a lot more 
than they bought in 1937. 

ENTERTAINMENT: More than 10,000,000 people in 
America have NOT stopped going to the movies every day. 

HOLIDAYS: More than 10,000,000 Americans did 
NOT decide to postpone that fishing trip until next year. 

OPTIMISM: American business men did NOT decide 
to spend less than $450,000,000 this year on advertising 
products that they fully expect will be bought by the 
American people. 

VACATIONS: The American people are NOT too 
gloomy to spend $4,000,000,000 on vacations this year. 
And more than ever are getting vacations “with pay.” 

EDUCATION: More than 27,000,000 young Ameri- 
cans have NOT decided to stay out of schools that are NOT 
goose-stepping to a dictator’s orders. 

BANKS: Millions of Americans are NOT losing sleep 
over fear of losing $57,000,000,000 in bank deposits. 

HOMES: We did NOT fail to build more homes in 
June and July of this year than in 1937. 

RADIO: More than 27,000,000 have NOT ceased to 
be equipped with radio sets over which Americans can hear 
programs that have NOT been packed with propaganda. 

NEWSPAPERS: American newspapers have NOT 
stopped selling 114,000,000 papers a day, which have 
NOT ceased to present unbiased news to readers who do 
NOT fear to express their opinions on their Government. 

LABOR: More than 3,999,950 members of the 4,000,- 
000 in the C. I. O., and more than 3,599,950 members of 
the 3,600,000 in the A. F. of L., do NOT want the strife 


within the ranks of Labor to continue a third year of civil 
war. 


@ @ e Another reason for optimism lies in the 
gradual and well-balanced nature of the five-months’ im- 
provement so far, as shown in the following chart. Each 
figure represents a percentage of 1923-25 normal, and, ex- 
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cept for employment and payrolls, is adjusted for seasonal 
variations. 


Dept. 
Industrial Factory Factory Fre. Car Store Building 
Production Employment Payrolls Loadings Sales Contracts 


Aver. *29 .... 119 104.7 109.1 107 111 117 
Aver. '32.... 64 65.5 46.4 55 69 28 
Aver. 37 .... 110 99.3 98.0 78 93 59 
May, 38 .... 76 75.5 69.2 58 79 51 
ee 3 es «FF 76.1 67.0 58 82 54 
July, 38 .... 82 77.6 67.5 61 83 59 
Aug. °38 .... 88 79.5 73.0 62 83 70 
Sept. est. .... G2 82 76.5 64 86 70 


@ e e This improvement since May has been going 
on steadily without help from the nation’s No. 2 industry— 
motors. Auto manufacturers’ activity will hit a peak late 
this month, continue certainly through November, and pos- 
sibly December. Influence of public works spending also 
began to be noticed only recently, and will certainly con- 
tinue to increase. Peak of this activity is expected in the 
Spring. 


@ e@ e Residential building contracts in September 
were somewhat higher than the August daily average and 
it is significant that large metropolitan banks which until 
recently had been averse to participating in FHA loans be- 
cause they felt that the small down payment required by 
law injected too great a factor of speculation, have now 
changed their attitude. One striking development has been 
that desirable FHA guaranteed mortgages are now traded 
in at a premium. 


@ e e If the upsurge in construction continues the 
building industry can take part of the credit, for it is going 
after business aggressively and constructively. Some 189 
newspapers in 184 cities have run a series of seven full- 
page ads in the last four months on the theme ‘25 to 40% 
more home for your money.”” These advertisements were 
inaugurated by the Producers Council, a national organiza- 
tion of associations and manufacturers of building materials 
and equipment. 


@ @ e The National Association of Lumber Dealers 
is employing a special $65,000 fund for a trade survey, a 
good training director and training program designed to 
build a more intensive and more intelligent local sales effort. 


The Average Automobile Dealer 
Sold 92 Cars Last Year 


NUMBER Number of New Cars and Trucks Sold per Dealer NUMBER 
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SHORTENING THE WORK WEEK 
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Each Clock Represents 5 Hours Per Week. Whit: Leisure Time—Gray: Work Time. 
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FACTORY PRODUCT ION PER MAN-HOUR 
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Each Row of Cases Represents the Production of One Factory Worker in One Hour. 


This is the labor picture as to hours and productivity as 
painted by the American Federation of Labor in its monthly 
bulletin. 


Carle C. Conway, chair- 
man of the Continental 
Can Co., exploded a 
bomb at the recent con- 
. vention of the National 
on Defensive Petroleum Association 
when he gave as_ his 
studied opinion that national interest should come first in 
the consideration of business men. Business interest, he 
said, could afford to take second place because intelligent 
management “can take care of itself within each industry 
if sound, general conditions prevail.” 


Business 


@ @ e “Sometimes,” said Mr. Conway, “I think we 
depend too much on the written words of our economic 
experts. They seldom if ever tell us that private financing 
as it existed in the 20's, has practically ceased to exist all 
over the world in comparable amount or quality. Business 
improves when financing is large and declines when financ- 
ing is low, but whether the financing is done by private or 
public agencies is immaterial. 


@ @ e@ ‘“Normalcy and stability are words of nostalgic 
reminiscence and do not indicate actual realities. We long 
for the peace and quiet of the old days and at the same 
time we move farther away from them by improving our 
business methods each year.” 


@ @ e@ One of the best analyses of what is wrong 
with business and what business can do to defend itself is 
to be found in a leading editorial of the October issue of 
Fortune, from which we take the following excerpt: 


@ @ e@ “Now if there is to be a capitalist economy 
at all, the profit motive must of course control it. But if 
Business is ever going to lead the country to a higher des- 
tiny, the profit motive must not control exclusively. The 
manufacturer of a competitive automobile is not operating 
a “‘public utility” in the classic sense, because the public 
does not have to buy his cars if it doesn’t want to. But in 
the new and more enlightened sense the automobile busi- 
ness is a public utility, as is the textile business, the cigarette 
business, the building business, the press, cosmetics, drugs— 
any business at all. The reasons for this are clear. These 
products bear in one way or another upon the lives of their 
a The prices at which they are offered have pro- 
ound effects upon the economy. Their volume is a basic 
component of prosperity or hard times. Their labor policies 
spell industrial peace or war.” 
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9 New England was hit 
hard by the late Septem- 
Don t Sell ber flood and ten, 
but business is recovering 
rapidly, and a preliminary 
New England ps ad that it 
Sh will be ~~" the market 
for at least $300,000,000 
ort worth of labor and 
equipment. Rehabilitation 
work will give six to eight months’ employment to at least 
200,000 men. New housing will be needed for 30,000 
families. Public utilities will need at least 1,000 tons of 
weatherproof wire. One power company alone ordered 
5,000 poles the day after the storm. The telephone com- 
pany will need 25,000 poles and 25,000 miles of cables 
and wires. Railroads will be in the market for millions 
of dollars worth of equipment. 


@ @ e@ Temporarily the storm cut down retail sales 
in the New England area but this rush of new money may 
well make the section a sales bonanza in coming months. 


@ @ @ It was a good wind for the air transport in- 
dustry. For several days the only available means of trans- 
port between New England and the rest of the country 
were airplanes and ships. American Airlines, with the 
cooperation of Eastern, TWA and United (these organiza- 
tions were publicly thanked for their cooperation through 
paid newspaper advertising by American Airlines) threw 
every available transport liner into New England service 
and they estimate that more than one-half of the flying pas- 
sengers were people who never before had been in the air. 
Fully half of this group, they estimate, will be air passen- 
gers in the future. The one great sales obstacle of the air 
companies—the disinclination of people to make the first 
flight—was overcome by the same force which spelled ruin 
to many individuals and some business organizations. 


The Man 
Over Forty 


An analysis of 6,700,000 
jobless made by the North- 
western National Life Insur- 
ance Co. brings the rather 
startling information that 
the man over 40 has been 
hit no harder than persons 
in the age group between 15 and 40. 


@ @ e In 1930, of the almost 49,000,000 persons 
who were gainfully employed 60% were under 40 and 
40% were aged 40 years or older. In 1938 the registered 
jobless are found to be divided in almost exactly the same 
proportion—61% under 40, 39% were 40 or over. 


@ e@ e Pent-up demand for goods will apparently 
break loose in Cleveland in a big way, and very soon. A 
careful survey made by the Cleveland Plan Committee indi- 
cates that between October 1 and January 1 Clevelanders 
will buy: 


TE RI, Sei onm rho pierre Lau le, Eo ii $24,796,000 
eee 10,961,000 
sien esa ara widest epithe’ ah ai die-ateo aon 10,711,000 
Women’s suits and coats ................... 5,553,000 
ee a ee ee 4,029,000 
EY 60.0.0 Gucibon peiea wens 1,593,000 
re a ain nv ke ciack caw acd bate Mabe 1,224,000 
SE ND oo in ea weisameninwarn 1,117,000 
SS EE A CREE CR eee Bee rene 1,063,000 
re eee 815,000 
seis aie hg Gaia acide a YaaeaOR e Bie Re 732,000 
PT EE i Sc onsnaneapastn sedi enka eens 723,000 


@ e@ e The total sum estimated to be spent in this 
short period by Clevelanders, and not including any of the 
day-to-day necessities, is $67,557,612. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertising Headman: (Above) A. T. 
Preyer, vice-president of Vick Chemi- 
cal Co., N. Y., was elected chair- 
man of the board of the Association 
of National Advertisers at its 29th 
annual convention in Hot Springs, Va. 
Mr. Preyer, who was formerly treas- 
urer of the organization, succeeds 
Harold B. Thomas, of the Centaur 
Co., N. Y. The latter was elected a 
director. Paul B. West was re-elected 
president. 


Expressman: John J. Boylan, formerly 
district sales manager of the Railway 
Express Agency at Kansas City, has 
been appointed assistant to the general 
sales manager, N. Y. He began his 
career of nearly 30 years in express 
service at Oklahoma City. His present 
duties will include conducting a series 
of industrial surveys and general sales 
promotion. 


Preyer Photo by 
Blank & Stoller 


Men 
in the 
Marketing 
ews 


= 
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Harvesters of Whiskers and Grain: J. P. Spang, 
Jr., above, is appointed executive vice-president and 
director of Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston. He 
was formerly vice-president in charge of sales of 
Swift & Co., Chicago. All of his business career 
since his graduation from Harvard in 1915 has 
been with Swift. A. C. Seyfarth, below, succeeds 
Frank W. Heiskell as advertising manager of In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Chicago. The latter re- 
tires after 45 years’ service with TH. Mr. Seyfarth 
joined the firm in 1904 as a catalog writer. Suc- 
cessive promotions advanced him to chief catalog 
writer and copy chief. He became assistant ad- 
vertising manager in 1913. 


Milkman: (Above) Chase W. Love has 
been appointed general manager of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp., Racine, 
Wis., where he will work with A. J. 
Horlick and William Horlick, Jr., 
vice-presidents. Mr. Love was formerly 
vice-president and sales manager of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and re- 
cently has been a business consultant 
on marketing and production with 
offices in Chicago. 


Publishers’ Man: William B. Warner, 
president of McCall Corp., N. Y., was 
re-elected president of the National 
Publishers Association at its 19th an- 
nual meeting at Skytop, Pa. All other 
association officers were also re-elected. 
Mr. Warner has headed McCall’s since 
1919. Before that he was merchandise 
manager of J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, 
and William Filene’s Sons Co., Boston. 


Seyfarth Photo 
by Root 


How Bayuk Split the Price and 
Multiplied Sales of “Phillies” 


Heroic action, instead of 


waiting for depression to 
lift, put this cigar in the 
lead: Pre-tested ideas and 
constant sales help to job- 
bers and dealers made Presi- 
dent Newman’s basic plan 


work. 
BY 
GLADYS 
SANVILLE 


AYBE what this country need- 

ed really was “‘a good 5-cent 

cigar!” When Bayuk Cigars, 

Inc., Philadelphia manufac- 
turers, changed the price of their 
“Phillies” from ten cents to a nickel 
—a step which cost the company al- 
most $2,000,000—it became the larg- 
est selling cigar at any price in the 
United States. It has retained its lead 
ever since, and 1938 is now running 
as the biggest year in Phillies history. 
How Bayuk sold the trade on this 
change of price and how it constantly 
helps jobbers and dealers sell cigars, 
is a story of smart business. 

Back in depression days, with sales 
falling off and overhead eating up 
profits, Bayuk had the two choices 
which faced many businesses during 
that period: Either cut to the bone and 
sit back and wait until men could 
again afford to buy 10-cent cigars, or 
take a costly plunge in the belief that 
greater efforts along new and more 
modern sales lines would result in an 
increased volume, which would make 
up for the difference in price. 

Bayuk chose the second course, and 
now makes more money selling 
Phillies at a nickel than it ever did 
selling them at a dime, because of the 
greatly increased production. 

When the plans were settled in 
October, 1932, the whole cigar indus- 
try was in the doldrums, as was prac- 
tically the whole nation. Manufac- 
turers in all lines were both talking 
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and practicing retrenchments, curtail- 
ments and other depression tactics. 
Bayuk realized that such a drastic 
move would have to be made in a way 
that would take advantage of the de- 
pression itself. It thought the best way 
to make an immediate success of a re- 
duction in price was to capitalize on 
the depression in merchandising and 
advertising to the public as well as to 
distributors and dealers. The fact that 
other firms were backing down was in 
Bayuk’s favor, since that would make 
its increased efforts all the more 
telling. 

The plunge, in addition to the 
stepped-up sales and advertising poli- 
cies which backed it up, involved 
rebates in cash to all retailers who had 
stocks of Phillies cigars so that they 
could sell them at the new nickel price, 
and a writing down of the firm’s 
inventory. It all cost about $2,- 
000,000. 


“Help Them to Sell” 


Mr. Newman, who was made presi- 
dent of Bayuk in August of last year, 
had played an important part in Bayuk 
development for 15 years. It is said 
of him that to thousands of jobbers 
and retailers throughout the country, 
Mr. Newman was Bayuk. He is 
credited with knowing by first name 
more cigar distributors and cigar sales- 
men than any other man in the United 
States. 

Starting 38 years ago as a book- 
keeper and later retail salesman for a 
small cigar concern in Easton, Pa., he 
rose through several successive posi- 
tions and joined Bayuk in 1923 as sales 
manager, a position he held until his 
election to the presidency. Ten years 
ago he was also made director and 
vice-president. He is essentially a sales- 
man as well as an executive, and there- 
fore able to understand the salesman’s 
problems as well as to direct, plan and 
coordinate the work of a sales or- 
ganization which covers the entire 
country. He still writes much of the 
sales literature that he inaugurated as 
sales manager. 

One of his strongest convictions is 
that a manufacturer is responsible for 
his product until it reaches the ulti- 
mate consumer. The old idea that all 
a manufacturer had to do was manu- 
facture, and let the jobber and sales- 
men do the rest, he considers a relic 


of the horse car era. Neither does he 
consider that the mere sale of a prod- 
uct by the jobber to the retailer termi- 
nates the salesman’s responsibility. The 
salesman also must follow through 
until the product reaches the final pur- 
chaser. 

One of the points he constantly 
drums into jobbers and Bayuk sales- 
men alike is “Don’t go into the retail 
store to get them to buy, but to help 
them to sell.” 

The Bayuk business is divided about 
50-50 between distribution through 
jobbing houses and controlled branch- 
es. There are nine of the latter, lo- 
cated in Boston, Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis, Newark, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Rochester 
and St. Louis. While Bayuk would 
prefer to do business solely through 
regular jobbing houses, in certain 
areas it was found impossible to get 
proper distribution by relying entirely 
upon this method. So the branch sales 
offices, with their own sales staffs, were 
established. These branches serve a 
double purpose. They not only im- 
prove distribution for Bayuk, they also 
are testing grounds for new Bayuk 
ideas and sales plans. 


Branches Are Proving Ground 


It is manifestly unfair, Mr. New- 
man points out, to expect a jobber to 
test the effectiveness of new ideas on 
his own money; nor are many jobbers 
inclined to do so. The jobber’s sales- 
man handles a number of different 
products, and can’t be expected to 
sparkle over all the bright, new ideas 
of each of them. Therefore, any new 
plans for increasing sales of Bayuk 
cigars are first tried out in one branch 
at a time. If they flop, Bayuk takes 
the loss and thinks up something else, 
and no hard feelings. If an idea goes 
over, it can then be presented to the 
jobbers on a definite “it works’ basis. 

Branches can show the jobber how 
and what they did to put the idea 
across, and also advise him of any 
mistakes a branch may have made. The 
jobber is ready and willing to listen 
to a proposition based on proved fact 
rather than theory, and jobbers have 
actually benefitted to a considerable 
degree by increased sales of their own 
men based on a plan previously proved 
by Bayuk branches. 

An example of how this works is 
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illustrated in Bayuk’s experience with 
Father’s Day ten years ago. If flower 
and candy interests found it profitable 
to popularize Mother’s Day with 
special displays and suggestive selling, 
why not a cigar, or a box of them, 
for Dad, with a Father’s Day cam- 
paign to put the idea over? The ma- 
jority of jobbers were lukewarm. 
Bayuk decided to give the plan a try- 
out in branch houses. They success- 
fully demonstrated that the tie-up 
could be made profitably. Then com- 
pany men went back again to the 
jobbers with a tested method of in- 
creasing sales, and got a much better 
response. Jobbers found that they, too, 
could make the idea work. 

When Bayuk has tested a new sales 
plan or promotion in the branches and 
found it successful, the company not 
only tells the jobber about it, but 
helps him put it over to his sales force. 
Pamphlets are made up for distribu- 
tion by the jobber to his salesmen, 
giving the plan, how it works, and 
pointers to help put it into effect. In 
addition to sending this to all jobbers, 
Mr. Newman also has a list of jobbers’ 
salesmen, each of whom gets at least 
one piece of selling literature from the 
firm every two weeks. 


“Bulletin” Helps Everybody 


Other selling helps are prepared by 
Mr. Newman in the form of the 
““Bayuk Bulletin,” a semi-monthly sell- 
ing sheet for all salesmen. Of tabloid 
newspaper size, the ‘‘Bulletin’’ runs 
pointers to salesmen, selling stories 
and inspirational talks interspersed 
with news items of the trade. One 
column is devoted each issue to sug- 
gestions and helps for retailers that 
the salesmen can pass along to their 
customers. This column is signed by 
“Phil M. Phulofax,” which turns out 
to be a pen name for Mr. Newman, 
who still likes his little joke despite 
his elevation to top ranking executive. 

Another feature recently evolved for 
the “Bulletin” is the escapades of one 
“Otto Noebetter,’” a salesman with all 
the fault and human frailties of his 
kind. While it might be out of order 
for a manufacturer, as such, to criti- 
cize the way salesmen dress, or talk, 
or generally handle themselves and 
their affairs, this continued story does 
just that by inference and in a semi- 
humorous vein without giving offense. 
That the feature has become popular 
is attested by the many comments re- 
ceived in praise of it, and the fact that 
readers suggest subjects for further 
chapters in Otto’s career. Only recent- 
ly one jobber who had a salesman who 
neglected to keep his car clean and 
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Newman’s Simple Sales Lessons 


President Newman of Bayuk goes into ABC’s a good deal in drilling 
sales points into his own and jobbers’ salesmen. He gives it to them in 
meetings and he sends it to them in the mail. . 


For example, here is how he makes his point about the value of 
getting dealers to display “Phillies,” using data from a test: 


DIsPLay 
34 stores selling “Phillies” but not on display. 
Sales for 2-week period averaged 149 “Phillies” per store. 
28 of these stores put “Phillies” on display. 
Sales for 2-week period averaged 212 “Phillies” per store. 
An average monthly increase of 126 per store. 
An average yearly increase of 1,512 per store. 
Which is a 42% increase 
What does this mean? 
It means... 
Display in more stores will sell more “Phillies” monthly as follows: 
100 more stores—12,600 more “Phillies” 
250 “ “ —31,500 “ ™ 
“ —63,500 “ - 


756,000 “Phillies” increase per year! 


Then he gets down to the simple job of showing salesmen, in meetings 
and by mail, what a difference one more cigar a day means in sales: 


One More Cicar per Day 
Stores jobber sells “Phillies” to 


FORINT S POM GHEED oc cccccccvscsescccccccs 7,998,000 


Only one more cigar per day per store will sell: 
3,540 more “Phillies” per day 


1,104,480 more “Phillies” per year 


3,540 


“ oe 


week 
month 


“ “ 


neat, suggested that “Otto” might 
point a lesson in this regard. 

These “Bulletins” have become so 
popular in fact, that they are used as 
copy for Bayuk trade paper advertise- 
ments in the leading tobacco publica- 
tions in place of orthodox product 
copy. Mr. Newman says the people 
who read these trade papers are already 
familiar with Bayuk’s products anyway, 
and it’s just a case of keeping the 
company name before them. He de- 
cided the “Bayuk Bulletin” would do 
that, and build a lot of good will as 
well. 

The only mention of the company’s 
products in either the “Bulletin” or 
the stories run as trade paper ads, ap- 
pears in a small box at the bottom of 
the last column, under the heading, 
“Bayuk Brands Build Business” with 
a listing of the brands, Phillies, Ha- 
vana Ribbon, Mapacuba, Charles 
Thomson and Prince Hamlet. 

Mr. Newman believes there is no 
end to the job of controlling and 
spurring on salesmen, and that it is a 
firm’s own fault if its salesmen don’t 
sell as much or as aggressively as they 
should. They need and should be con- 


stantly surrounded with backing and 
help. When a new man is taken on, 
also, it is the duty of the firm to make 
him a success. “If a man is good 
enough to hire,” says Mr. Newman, 
“it’s my fault if he doesn’t succeed. I 
ought to know more about selling 
cigars than he does, and if I can’t pass 
along this information and help after 
I’ve hired him, I’m the one that’s to 
blame.” 

Mr. Newman also feels that sales- 
men sometimes are inefficient because 
they view themselves as merely sales- 
men. His theory is that they should 
think of themselves as business men, 
specializing in sales work. He wants 
only salesmen who can get this well- 
rounded picture of themselves and 
their work. 

The reason the old-fashioned sales- 
man and the credit manager were often 
at odds, was because the salesman 
thought his job was done when the 
order was signed. Nowadays there’s 
a great deal more to the job than that. 
To be a good salesman means you also 
have to be a good business man, know 
thoroughly all the angles of the busi- . 
ness, and be able to help the retailer 
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sell what he buys. There is a big dif- 
ference between selling and “taking 
orders.” 

Mr. Newman also believes that 
pride in achievement is a more potent 
factor in stimulating salesmen than 
sales contests carrying a tangible 
award. Contests are all right if the 
stac salesman doesn’t always win. 
Some handicap method must be de- 
vised in contests so that they are on 
an equitable basis for all salesmen, not 
just the top flight ones. Mr. Newman 


runs occasional award contests, but 
finds an Honor Roll computed weekly 
does more than the contests to spur 
competitive spirit among the men. 
Bayuk has over 100 salesmen and the 
15 leaders in sales each week are put 
on this Honor Roll. 

That such careful sales management 
has borne fruit is attested by the Bayuk 
record for the first half of this year. 
The first six months of 1938 were the 
biggest in the company’s history; and 
it has been in business 41 years. 


Advertising Campaigns 


fm and New Products as Promoted in bet tO 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Journals and Dealer Helps 


California Too Modest? 


All-Year Club of Southern Califor- 
nia spreads its lures to entice Winter 
tourists in pages, some colored, of 
Atlantic, Harper's Bazaar, National 
Geographic, Harper's, New Yorker, 
S.E.P., Scribner's, Time, Travel, Vogue, 
Lord & Thomas’ Los Angeles office is 
in charge. 

“We have tried to give the copy a 
new twist and fresh approach without 
departing in essentials from the tested 
principles established by 17 years’ ex- 
perience with All-Year Club advertis- 
ing,” explains the agency. Typical 
copy, set off by facetious illustrations, 
reads: 

“You Southern Californians are too 
modest. You've talked and talked 
about your perfect, year-round climate. 

You've sprained your adjectives 
describing the scenery . . it’s all 
true . . . but look at your Los An- 
geles. Larger than Rome. . . . Here’s 
a phase of Southern California that 
leaves visitors simply wide-eyed. Do 
you realize that here is one of the most 
curious and interesting centers in the 
world. . . . Where do America’s most 
famous writers and musicians live to- 
day? Where do our big radio shows 
come from? Where do they make the 
fastest airplanes? Where are they 
building the world’s largest telescope?” 

From there the copy talks about how 
easy and inexpensive it is to vacation 
in S. Cal. A magazine and newspaper 
campaign next Spring will follow. 


Radio Log Ads 


Although some newspapers have 
abolished radio columns and pared 
program listings to the bone, others 
are converting the latter into a source 
of revenue. Lahey-Daly Co., N. Y., 
is responsible. It has developed 
“radio log advertising’ until today 
some 200 papers accept it. 
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For example, ‘Esso Reporter’ is 
listed in just that way in 31 papers of 
the Middle-Atlantic and New England 
states with an asterisk. The asterisk, 
repeated below, indicates that the line 
is an advertisement. Esso has four 
news broadcasts daily, through Mar- 
schalk & Pratt, N. Y. 


Starting in the Middle West last 
June, radio log ads have progressed 
regionally. Rates average $1 for each 
100,000 circulation. Billings from all 
papers used for listings by a single ad- 
vertiser are handled by Lahey-Daly, 
who present a single bill to the agency. 
Other users of the plan include Stand- 
ard Oil of Ohio, Longines watches, 
Maiden-Form brassieres, Seven-Up soft 
drinks. 


If it continues to spread, radio pro- 
grams will contain full brand names, 
star-studded, instead of ambiguous 
“music, comedian” or “dramatization.” 
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“He may be old-fashioned, but you can 
tell from the gleam in his eye he knows 
his business,” Hiram Walker, Inc., advises 
bar and tavern owners about its new 
bartender display. It is lithographed so 
that it has a three-dimensional effect. 
The firm’s agency, Sherman K. Ellis, 
N. Y., designed it. 
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Sauce for All 


“Cranberry sauce with al] meat” is 
the slogan which Cranberry Canners, 
Inc., South Hanson, Mass., will seek to 
implant in housewives’ memories. And 
the ideal accompaniment to meat—as 
well as the familiar turkey—is Ocean 
Spray brand canned cranberry sauce. 

Color half-pages, by Harry M. Frost 
agency, Boston, appear in McCall’s, 
Pictorial Review, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping, This Week, 
and 100 newspapers. Trade journal 
space, and the customary dealer helps 
supplement. 

Ocean Spray sales have zoomed 
1,074% in the last 15 years, although 
nine of those years were exceedingly 
lean and there were short cranberry 
crops. Price has been cut in half from 
the original 25 cents. It is expected 
that the current drive will boost sales 
by 50% nationally, as much as 200% 
in some localities. 


Silex 


“Coffee unfriendly? Bitter coffee? 
Don’t blame the coffee — blame your 
coffee maker,” Silex Co., Hartford, is 
advising readers of 121 newspapers, 
21 magazines. 

Silex glass coffee makers, whose 
“vacuum action draws water through 
the coffee only once,” have been adver- 
tised only five years. Current cam- 
paign is the largest in company history. 
Some 57 newspapers are carrying roto 
copy, part of the magazine ads are in 
two colors. 

By educating the consumer as to 
how to produce a palatable and digest- 
ible brew, it is believed that a decided 
stimulus will be given the coffee mar- 
ket, which in turn will add impetus to 
Silex sales, says J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
N. Y. agents. 

As a complement to the extensive 
advertising, Silex has redesigned its 
entire line, both kitchen range and 
electric table models. 


Sentimental GE 


General Electric Co.’s appliance di-. 


vision “is going to whisper into more 
than 33,000,000 ears . . . its formula 
for satisfactory Christmas giving—a 
flower for sentiment and an electrical 
appliance for practical satisfaction.” 
he whispering will be amplified 
by four-color single and double pages 
in Country Gentleman, S.E.P., Col- 
lier’s, Liberty, American, Esquire, 
Good Housekeeping, American Home, 
This Week, The American Weekly, 
and an assortment of trade papers. 
Displays, broadsides, etc., for dealer 
use repeat the theme, “For a Senti- 
mental Person with a Practical Side.” 
Maxon, N. Y., is the agency. 
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Polaroid Lamp 


Polaroid, which brought relief from 
outdoor glare with sun glasses last 
Summer, comes indoors with a Pola- 
roid desk lamp. Ads in Newsweek, 
Time, Fortune, S.E.P., Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Banking, Best's Insurance News 
(through N. W. Ayer) talk of glare 
eliminating illumination and _ conse- 
quent reading ease. 


Merchandising plans include an 
elaborate dealers’ portfolio with dis- 
play instructions and reproductions of 
the first series of ads. A pamphlet 
describes the material, invented by 
Polaroid Corp.’s president, Edwin H. 
Land, as ‘‘a thin, transparent film con- 
taining some thousand billion crystals 
per square inch, all lying parallel. 
These crystals ‘comb’ the light waves, 
trap at the source those that cause 
glare.” 


Accompanying each lamp is a “‘can- 
celator” which enables buyers to see 
for themselves exactly how efficacious 
is the glare eliminator. Held in front 
of the lamp, the cancelator (a sheet of 
transparent film) cancels Polaroid’s 
effect. It is a graphic bit of self- 
selling. 


Does Advertising Pay? 


Westinghouse now believes in its 
refrigerator advertising more than 
ever. It has completed a test indicat- 
ing that practically 60% of new 
buyers this year were sold on West- 
inghouse and had decided to buy that 
particular refrigerator before they saw 
a salesman or a dealer. They were 
sold mainly by advertising. 

Into the first 10,000 Westinghouse 
refrigerators delivered in 1938 went a 
message from Westinghouse to the 
consumer saying that “Many of our 
most helpful suggestions for the con- 
tinuing improvement of our products 
come from Westinghouse owners.” 
Then it asked questions to be filled 
out on a sheet by the new owners. The 
response totaled 1,026, or a little bet- 
ter than 10%. Of these, a little over 
59% said they were pre-sold on West- 
inghouse before they knew many of 
its features, so that all the dealer had 
to do was confirm impressions, ham- 
mer them home, and take the order. 
Incidentally, the company learned the 
“reasons why’ 1,026 purchasers de- 
cided on Westinghouse and also what 
they thought of many Westinghouse 
refrigerator features both before and 
after the appliance went into use. 

Says R. C. Cosgrove, manager of the 
Westinghouse household refrigeration 
department: “Our results contradict 
the belief of many retailers that adver- 
tising money has little value. They 
prove that name value and brand 
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reputation were responsible for 60 out 
of every 100 sales. 

“Our high average of ‘pre-sold’ 
prospects also is significant in another 
way. It shows that the dealer becomes 
a most potent agency upon which the 
distributor and manufacturer must de- 
pend to present a sufficiently strong 
and convincing presentation to swing 
a prospect’s preference in case this 
prospect has already decided on a com- 
petitive line. The dealer is our last 
line of defense and it is our responsi- 
bility to help him become as effective 
as possible.” 


Humidifier 


Mayflower-Lewis Corp., St. Paul, 
starts a drive for its Mayflower humidi- 
fier-inhalator in medical and hospital 
journals and electrical trade journals. 
The device works electrically, provid- 
ing “that vital moisture . . . the 
natural defense against myriads of 
germs.” _ 

The inhalator aitachment “admin- 
isters the beneficial vapor of tincture 
of benzoin or other medicant, plus 
humidity” in sickrooms, doctors are be- 
ing told. “It is acknowledged by 
physicians that a lack of sufficient air 
moisture . . . especially during the 
time of year when artificial heat is re- 
quired, is conducive to colds and tes- 
piratory disturbances.” 

Other trade paper and consumer 
publications are to be added, for the 
Mayflower is suitable for homes and 
offices, as well as hospitals. “Fill the 
reservoir, plug in to an electric outlet 
and forget it,” is the theme. Harold 
S. Chamberlin and Associates, St. Paul, 
is in charge. 


Pianino 

Steinway & Sons, N. Y., introduce a 
pint-size addition to its line of pianos. 
Called “Pianino,” the instrument is 
5714 inches long, 25 inches wide, will 
sell for $550 to $575. 

Ads include color gravure in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune and Times, 
black and white space in Time, New 
Yorker, Gaod Housekeeping. City 
people, whose apartments are barely 
large enough to swing the traditional 
cat in, are the most obvious sales pros- 
pects for Pianino. 

N. W. Ayer, Steinway’s agency for 
37 years, is in charge. 


Magic Margins 

Royal Typewriter Co., N. Y., intro- 
duces its “New Number One’ model 
in all caps by space in some 85 news- 
papers, and pages in the following: 

S.E.P., COLLIER’S, LIBERTY, 
TIME, FORTUNE, NATION’S 
BUSINESS, BUSINESS WEEK, PUR- 
CHASING, AMERICAN BUSINESS, 


FORBES, DUN’S REVIEW, THE 
OFFICE, NATION’S SCHOOLS, 
GREGG WRITER, JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 
and CATHOLIC SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL. Many of the pages will 
be in two color bleed. 


ROYAL PRESENTS | 
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Improvements galore to talk about. 


‘Magic Margin” which sets margins 
automatically, is the big talking point. 
Other improvements include over-all 
black non-glare finish; dustproof en- 
closed mechanism; moving type bars 
are concealed from the operator’s line 
of vision and thus prevent eye strain. 

The 1,000 line newspaper campaign 
will be localized by having the name 
of the city in which the ad appears 
featured in the headline. 

According to Buchanan & Co., 
N. Y., agency in charge, it is “the 
greatest standard machine advertising 
campaign in history.” 


Peas! It’s Wonderful 


Forty per cent of all peas canned in 
the U. S. are packed in Wisconsin. 
For the last three years Wisconsin’s 
average pack was 5,991,000 cases, but 
this year a bumper crop adds up to 
over 9,000,000 cases. 

To move it, Wisconsin Agricultural 
Authority (a non-profit state-owned 
agency) is leading a sales and adver- 
tising drive. Assisting are grocer’s and 
canner’s ‘associations, brokers, and 
growers. Ads will appear in 360 daily 
and weekly Wisconsin papers, and on 
17 state radio stations. More than 
100,000 streamers, price cards, etc., are 
provided for grocers. 

Copy harps on, ‘Not only will your 
purchases aid Wisconsin farmers and 
pea canners, but thanks to the Summer 
of unusual moisture, you will receive 
the most luscious, finest peas ever 
grown in the state.” 
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Does the Cow Beat the Machine in 
Producing Cash for Workers? 


Median farm income in Dane County, Wis., a county close 
to the national median line in per-farm income, is greater 
than that of half of the nation’s urban families; net income 


last year over $1,400. Automobile dealers find farmers best 


buyers during recession. 


BY AL. P. NELSON 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


ERCHANTS in almost every 
locality are always anxious 
to obtain as much rural trade 
as possible. This trade, if 
secured, together with city and town 
trade, usually forms the happy combi- 
nation to profit for many stores. 

How large is this average rural 
trade percentage? What is the net 
income of the average farmer in an 
average farm community? How does 
the farm family spend its income, and 
who benefits most from such spend- 
ing? 

These questions are partly answered 
in the 1936 survey of representative 
farm counties throughout the nation 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It was found that Dane 
County, Wis., the first dairy county in 
the nation, had a median farm income 
of $1,293 for the 795 families inter- 
viewed. This figure was close to the 
median of all farm families surveyed 
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More and more the 
average farm county 
depends upon diversi- 
fied farming. Dane 
County is noted for its 
dairy products, but an 
acre of corn is raised 
for each of its 125,000 
hogs. 


An early Spring “cash 
crop” is the wool clip 
from hundreds of 
farms. The farmer and 
wool buyer are in Ore- 
gon, a farming village 
almost within view of 
the state capitol dome, 
but with its own two 
banks and several 
chain stores. 


in the nation (omitting sharecroppers 
and Negro operators). The investi- 
gators did not survey any tarmers in 
eight townships bordering the four 
lakes. There the income trom Sum- 
mer boarders frequently is greater than 
the income from commercial farming. 
Only 2% of these families had been 
on relief at any time during the year 
studied. The average family totaled 
4.5 persons. 

Farmers in Dane County, as every- 
where, are good grumblers. They 
aren't satisfied with their lot (but few 
of them would trade places with the 
average city family). They can’t buy 
all of the new things they want. But 
this is more a tribute to the success 
of modern merchandising methods 
than a slap at their average incomes. 
A city Buick dealer told me the other 
day that last Fall the farmers were 
getting better prices for their milk 
than at any time since 1930, and when 
city sales began to hit the toboggan he 
concentrated his sales efforts on rural 
areas and sold enough new and used 
cars to maintain good average sales 
for his agency. 

One county agent told me that the 
average farmer in the past 20 years has 
come to have many more desires for 
material goods, and so wants a bigger 
income than ever before to be able to 
put in electricity, have modern appli- 
ances, radios, and the like, as well as a 
new car now and then. This expert 
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says that if some farmers can’t make 
enough to afford all these new things, 
they begin to grumble, whereas the 
truth of the matter is that they make 
enough to pay all operating costs on 
their farms, feed their families and 
live better than their ancestors. Yet 
they want still more! 

This shows that modern advertising 
has created strong desires in the farm 
regions, and the obvious conclusion 
would seem to be that if the adver- 
tisers keep consistently after the farm- 
ers they will cash in handsomely, for 
Papa Government, down in Washing- 
ton, is looking after the material wel- 
fare of his farm children. 

According to the survey, 63% of the 
783 non-relief families interviewed, 
owned all or part of their farms, and 
37% rented all of their farms. The 
average value of farms owned was 
$10,324; of rented farms, $9,578. 
These figures were computed from the 
estimates of farmers themselves, and 
included the average value of farm 
land, dwellings and buildings. The 
average size of owned farms was 126 
acres, of rented farms, 149 acres. 

The dairy farmer in Dane County 
produced an average of $288 worth 
of food during the year for the family 
table. Other food necessary for fam- 
ily maintenance was purchased by 
farmers in small towns and in nearby 
cities. 

Family averages for home-produced 
food in Dane County were itemized as 
follows: Milk, $34; cream, $10; eggs, 
$42; poultry, $31; pork, $76; other 
meat, $19; potatoes, $27; other food 
from the garden, $35; fruits, $13; 
other foods, such as honey and grain 
products, $1. Housing was valued at 
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$218; other products, such as fuel and 
ice, $53. 

While there are many prosperous 
farmers in Dane County who can 
boast of regular monthly milk checks 
of from $100 to $500, plus weekly 
egg cash incomes of from $5 to $25, 
there are also a number of farmers 
who earn much less. However, the 
average purchasing power of all farm- 
ers of the county is relatively high. 
The $1,293 median of 1936 increased 
last year (unofficial) to about $1,425. 

A private survey of various farm 
machinery distributing companies lo- 
cated at Madison, the state capital, and 
the county seat of Dane, shows that 
sales were better in 1937 than in any 
year since 1929. This also holds true 
of various automobile distributorships. 

The Office of Farm Accounts and 
Dairy Records, College of Agriculture, 


University of Wisconsin, yearly makes 
management studies on Dane County 
and other Wisconsin farms. P. J. 
McNall, auditor, reports that 1935 and 
1936 studies on about 25 farms yearly 
show that Dane County farmers really 
began to buy new farm machinery, 
radios, refrigerators, etc., and to erect 
new buildings, paint old ones, and 
make farm improvements early in 
1935 for the first time since 1930. 
This trend, he reports, was continued 
in 1936, and in 1937, which bears out 
the encouraging reports of local farm 
machinery and automobile distributors. 
On the other hand, farmers in the 
area who had low incomes have not 
yet made such purchases, although re- 
cent reports show that the 1937 Wis- 
consin cash farm income has risen to 
$322,000,000—the high point since 
1929. 


farms). 
2,199 trucks (36%). 
2,231 tractors (37%). 


a national average of $331. 


Highlights on a Median Farm Country 


382 farmers with incomes of $1,500 and over for each 100 square 
miles (4,727 such in 1,237 square miles, out of a total of 6,100 farms). 


Median net income of $1,293 in 1936 (over $1,400 in 1937). 
6,150 passenger cars on farms, or five to the square mile (103% of 


4,330 farms with telephones (71%). 
$32,324,435 value of farm buildings. 
County per-capita retail sales in 1937 were $529, as against 


The average farm man, woman and child has: Three cows, four 
pigs, four acres of corn, $228 in cash income from dairy products. 


All photographs except the 

one at the left courtesy 

the Wisconsin "'Agricul- 
turist and Parmer,”’ 


The farmer in_ the 
most remote corner of 
the county is only 20 
miles away from this 
big Woolworth store 
—and there are 104 
farm-owned passenger 
cars for every 100 
farms. 


Here is a College of Agriculture 
report on farm income and operating 
costs compiled from the first 22 farm- 
ers reporting in 1936. It reveals a high 
level of purchasing power. 


11 Farms 
with Highest 
Item 22 Farms Labor Income 
Cash income..... $5,039 $6,363 
Cash expenses..... 2,254 2,451 
Cash income less 
cash expenses.... 2,785 3,912 
Inventorial decrease 301 247 
Family labor...... ge 162 
Net farm income... 2,396 3,503 
Interest at 5% on 
investment .... 1,007 1,122 
Labor income...... 1,389 2,381 


Dane County contains 1,237 square 
miles, or 769,500 acres, with 92% of 
its area (707,672 acres) in farms 
There are more than 6,100 farms in 
the county. The population is 110,- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Why-and How-the Great American 
Lost Its Shirt 


We're speaking figuratively, of course. The story is all about 


“Hot Dog” 


PEAKING in the manner of the 
fortune teller, let us make a pre- 
diction. Our prediction is that, 
within the next few months, 

you are going to become acutely con- 
scious of a certain edible article known 
in the trade as the “‘skinless” frank- 
furter. 

In your immediate life to come you 
are going to find looking at you from 
such national magazines as the SEP, 
Good Housekeeping and Woman's 
Home Companion, full pages in full 
color telling you of the tasteful glories 
of “skinless” frankfurters and wicners. 

Whenever you go shopping you will 
see colorful window streamers and 
window cards and counter cards and 
other point-of-sale pieces which will 
cry out to you “skinless” frankfurters! 
These will meet your expectant eye in 
possibly 150,000 of the some 200,000 
food outlets in the United States that 
deal in such things. 

Wherever you go, into meat mar- 
kets, delicatessens and shops and food 
stalls, whether you have steaks or 
roasts or boiling pieces or cheese in 
mind for your coming repasts, you are 
going to find the story of ‘‘skinless’ 
frankfurters shouted at you. And 
very likely you will be assailed by the 
fresh odors of “Visking” encased sau- 
sages and you will find small slices 
and bits impaled on toothpicks so that 
you will be tempted to pick them up 
and tuck them in your mouth. 

Even though a strictly amateur 
soothsayer we do not hesitate in the 
least to forecast that the ‘“‘skinless’’ 
frankfurter is coming into your life. 
You are going to know it, intimately 
and well. 


The Sponsor Makes No “Dogs”! 


This vast campaign to make Amer- 
ica acutely aware of the existence of 
the “skinless” frankfurter is unique in 
several respects: 

1. The business organization that 
is paying the freight on the campaign 
doesn’t make sausages at all. 

2. It does manufacture a product, 
used in making the “skinless” frank- 
furter, but the consumer never sees 
that product. It also manufactures 
casings for other sausage products 
which does reach the consumer. 

3. The force behind this unusual 
sales campaign is the Visking Corp., 
of Chicago, and, probably, unless you 
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the rise of “skinless” frankfurters and the campaign just 


launched by Visking Corp.—maker of the “skin” behind 


**skinless’’—to tell the tale to American housewives. 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


are in the meat trade, or very nimble- 
minded, you’ve never heard of it at 
all. 

Here’s how the story of this, one 
of the newer romances of American 
invention and salesmanship goes: 

Erwin O. Freund used to be a sales- 
man. His job was to call on packers 
and sausage manufacturers and sell 
them what the industry knew and still 
knows as “natural casings.’ Natural 
casings are the cleaned and prepared 
intestines of various meat animals. 
Sheep casings came, in the main, from 
Australia; hog casings from China; 
beef casings from South America. 


An Idea 16 Years A-borning 


While Mr. Freund was acquiring 
good folding money in pleasing quan- 
tities from his trade he could never 
figure out in his own mind just why 
the sausage makers should go so far 
afield for their casings. Furthermore, 
he noted these casings came in all sorts 
of lengths and various odd diameters 
and a multitude of sizes and shapes. 
The nuisance element in handling 
them in course of manufacture, he 
thought, added to toil, trouble and 
cost. 

“Why not a nice, neat, edible, syn- 
thetic casing,’ he argued, “made in 
standard size and lengths? Why not 
eliminate this gut business entirely?” 

Setting aside a liberal portion of his 
savings he established a fellowship on 
February 8, 1916, at the Mellon In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh, to do research on 
the problem. Ten years later the 
scientists at the Institute came up with 
the answer. 

They had, they told him, finally ac- 
complished a sausage casing which, in 
a measure, fulfilled his requirements— 
but it was inedible! It could be made, 
they said, by putting cotton linters into 
a chemical solution which would re 
duce the linters to liquid form. This 
liquid, forced through a circular gad- 


get with a solid plug in its center (a 
tip taken from the macaroni makers) 
would harden on striking an acid bath 
and make a very nice, thin-walled tube 
that would look quite a bit like what 
we now call cellophane. 

Some more years of experimentation 
followed, the while much money was 
being spent, and, finally, the solution 
appeared. And this was the solution: 

The cellulose casines could be used 
as molds for skinless frankfurters and 
as casings for other meat items. ‘The 
moist, new sausage meats could be 
forced into them. After a brief cur- 
ing and drying process the frankfur- 
ters took a permanent, fixed shape. 
The casings could then be removed 
and the result was a perfect frank- 
furter, with no skin at all. Other ad- 
vantages were uniformity of size, a 
fine polished surface and improved 
appearance. There were no skins to 
burst in the cooking and they looked 
bright and appetizing. Other sausage 
products, including hams, Canadian 
bacon, etc., encased in Visking casings, 
profited from the sanitary and identifi- 
cation value of the new packaging 
idea. 


“Franks” Stage a Comeback 


Selling the idea to the world, how- 
ever, was early seen as a problem. 
Manufacturing habits and methods 
had to be overcome. Sausage makers 
had always used natural casings. Why 
change? Perhaps it would have been 
a tougher job but along about 1929 
the sausage business went into a 
slump. 

Taking 1927 as a control point and 
calling it 100 the sausage trade was 
down to about 93 in 1930, 88.5 in 
1931 and 84 in 1932. The Visking 
Corp. began to get into the picture 
about that time and induced a number 
of manufacturers to try the new 
method. Sales began to rise and sau- 
sage manufacture was back to 100 in 
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late 1935. It stood at 113 in 1936 
and very close to 124 in 1937. It is 
still going up, but there’s yet a dis- 
tance to go. 

That is, there’s a distance to go if 
America is to catch up with, say, Ger- 
many in sausage consumption. Last 
year Germany consumed 23.1 pounds 
of sausage per capita as against 12.7 
pounds in the United States. So the 
Visking Corp., aided and abetted by 
one Howard Medici, its vice-president 
and secretary, who has been on the job 
since the Year of Tears, otherwise the 
start of the Original Depression, con- 
ceived this formula: 

“Sell more sausages and we sell 
more Visking casings.” 

How to go about it? 


Ask for the faiahiasiag x | 
- that have ~ 


«..d0ICY AND TENDER 


Shinliss saanx rams 


your 
“ViSK ING” Cash 


They're your favorite frankforters oc wieners...madeby =, 
favorite packer oc sausage maker. made in clear 
dsold ahs 4 oki 


Well, for quite a number of months 
now Visking men have been talking 
confidentially and confidently with sau- 
sage makers and sausage merchan- 
disers. Their story has been so con- 
vincing, backed up with statistics and 
sales material, that approximately 
99% of the 1,800 sausage producers 
are using Visking casings in greater or 
less measure and Visking-encased sau- 
sages can be had at 150,000 of the 
200,000 outlets. 

Now, with “skinless” frankfurters 
thus widely distributed, the Visking 
Corp. has gone out to convince the 
130,000,000 or more potential con- 
sumers that the ‘‘skinless’”” way is the 
better way. Visking salesmen and 
packer salesmen are supplied with pre- 
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Broiled, grilled or cooked, they won't split open aad low 


- the 
old fotks wit] enjoy frankturters made the SKINLESS way. 
THE VISKING CORPORATION, 6755 W. 65th St, Chicago, IB. 


FRANKFURTERS AND WIENERS 


Sere Oe ee mle mart of The Yok ing Cmrpaation. Ve cimat tow 
Sradonone wal Socom senor 1a Cokeabes aero 


sentations to sell the dealers. 

Back in 1932 a direct, personal 
campaign was started aimed at the 
dealers. This was called ‘The Visk- 
ing Plan for 20% Increase in Sales.’’ 
A loose-leaf manual was supplied 
which has grown up to impressive 
thickness through monthly addition of 
inserts. As it was built it became a 
merchandising reference book which 
was helpful to meat retailers not only 
from the standpoint of sausages but 
other meat products as well. 

It told them how to lay out a model 
store, how to display goods to get 
sales, how to cut meats, the fine points 
of trimming operating expenses and 
how to make collections with the least 
pain to the customer. It contains meat- 


First of the maga- 
zine ads, released in 
September, was this 
2-color page with 
its appetite-teasing 
copy. The “skinless”: 
frankfurter - and - ap- 
pealing - little - girl 
picture appears in 
later ads as a smaller 
“spot” . . . seems 
aimed at all the 
mothers who have 
said of the old-style 
frankfurter. “You 
can’t have it because 
it isn’t good for you.” 


wen crea: loaves, 
seusages, smoked meats, 


Lanale for the VIRKING sent It theutihes 
wherkewsene Basor pectered tmde. 


pricing charts and it offers advertising 
suggestions. It’s an all-around first 
aid to the dealer and besides increas- 
ing sales, if followed, it earns good 
will. 

“The Sausage Idea Book,” a hand- 
out to retailers, gives 52 ideas—one 
for each week—for increasing sausage 
sales. It shows, among other things, 
how to build a “Taste-It” display 
which is a sampling stunt. “The 
Sausage Question Box’’ is another 
booklet, die-cut, which asks the deal- 
er a variety of pertinent questions 
about merchandising sausages and then 
gives the answers. 

“New Sausage Values” is a red- 
bound booklet which reveals the 
history of sausage, tracing its birth- 


place back to Arabia and noting that 
Homer's “Odyssey” mentioned it 3,100 
years ago. It says that the Crusaders, 
returning from the Holy Lands, 
brought the idea of sausages to Europe 
and that Germany has manufactured 
some 1,700 varieties of sausage. 

Another bit of information is that 
while the modern American house- 
wife is acutely “sausage ignorant,” 
knowing not more than a half-dozen 
varieties as a rule, there are more than 
80 commercial varieties available to 
her if she will look around. 

Visking mailed monthly a tabloid 
“newspaper” to some 120,000 dealers 
which, if read, kept them posted on 
what was doing in the sausage trade. 
It was called the ‘Visking News.” 
The Visking company, besides making 
casings for molding the ‘skinless’ 
variety, also produces a casing for the 
various varieties of larger sausages 
and such items as head cheese, bone- 
less smoked ham, boiled and cooked 
ham butts, etc. 


Sausages Get Brand Identity 


These, as opposed to “‘skinless” 
frankfurters, are sold in the skins. The 
consumer peels off the casing when 
the product is sliced for serving. A 
merchandising angle of importance is 
that this type of casing readily takes 
imprints and so, for the first time, the 
maker can readily brand his product. 

This removes one of the last prob- 
lems of the sausage maker because it 
enables the manufacturer to identify 
his goods and so guarantee its source. 
The customer’s natural fear of substi- 
tution of an inferior product from an 
inferior maker has always been a de- 
terrent to sales. 

Visking has recently doubled the 
capacity of its plant, now utilizing 
200,000 square feet for active manu- 
facture. It employs 750 workers, and 
recently—in the face of general re- 
cession—increased their pay through- 
out. It has a large battery of machines 
turning out miles of casings daily. It 
has increased the number of outlets 
selling Visking-made sausages about 
45% in the last year. 

As we suggested in the beginning, 
Visking is going to make you very, 
very sausage conscious in the months 
to come. And its main idea is to sell 
the ‘“‘skin” (officially the casing) 
which is used as a mold to make the 
“skinless” frankfurter and the casings 
for other sausage items giving brand 
identification and protection to the 
product not possible to be attained in 
any other way. 

The way of modern merchandising, 
in truth, is strange. 
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Marketing Flashes 


be New Fruit Starts Toward Breakfast ie -Sie | 
Contest Blends Skill and Chance Resultfully 


Lending Service 

Many companies frequently prepare 
portfolios, catalogs, and sales presenta- 
tions which are too expensive to give 
away. How may they be loaned to 
prospects and returned promptly and 
unfailingly ? 

Postal Telegraph has the answer in 
a lending service operated by its thou- 
sands of messengers. A recent cam- 
paign directed at department stores by 
a manufacturer illustrates how it 
works. A thousand portfolios costing 
$12 each were designed for depart- 
ment store heads. Postal’s Boys in 
Blue delivered them with a telegram 
stating that they were being loaned 
for three days. At the end of that 
time another messenger would pick 
them up. 

The second messenger had a second 
telegram which directed attention to 
the advertising and offered to leave it 
longer for further inspection if de- 
sired. In this way the 1,000 portfolios 
were put before 6,000 important pros- 
pects with a maximum of attention- 


value. A slick stunt, says the manu- 
facturer. 
Lucky 11 


Sales contests that combine luck, 
skill, and hard work are rare. L. F. 
Heberger, sm. of Metal Arts Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., jewelers and _sta- 
tioners, declares his contest has all 
these ingredients and “produced 20% 
more business than any previously con- 
ducted.” 

Rules. of the “Lucky 11” contest 
provide that “each order dated from 
Monday, September 26, to Friday, Sep- 
tember 30, will entitle you (the sales- 
man) to select one of the college foot- 
ball teams playing on Saturday, 
October 1, and listed on the attached 
schedule. For every team you select 
which beats its opponent a crisp new 
$1 bill will be mailed to you on the 
following Monday. 

“Attach one of the ‘My Selection’ 
coupons to each order. If your team 
or teams win then you get $1 for each 
winner. Ties can’t win—your team 
must beat its opponent. 

“If you send in a total of ten orders 
during next week your chances are for 
winning ten one-dollar bills. You can- 
not select two teams (for two orders) 
which are playing against each other. 
One team to a game only.” 

Every man likes to consider himself 
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an expert at selecting winners, and this 
contest gives him an opportunity to 
exercise his judgment. “Our force is 
calling for more ‘Lucky 11’s,’”’ says 
Mr. Heberger, ‘‘and they are going to 
get them.” Perhaps other sales man- 
agers could fit the plan to their par- 
ticular needs with equal satisfaction. 


Papayas 

Get set for a froth of publicity about 
tropical papaya fruit. It has, ‘tis 
claimed, four vitamins, ten minerals, 
and pepsin—an aid to digestion. 
Imagine what the copywriters can do 
with that. 

Hawaiian interests are almost ready 
to start shipping papayas to Mainland 
breakfast tables, which is bad news for 
growers of cantaloupes, grapefruit, and 
oranges. Heretofore it was impossible 
to ship tropic fruits because they were 
afflicted with insects and diseases en 
route. Methyl bromide fumigation has 
ended this trouble. 

In Miami Beach, J. H. Newmark, 
for many years with General Motors, 
announces that three years of research 
which he instituted on papayas has 
been completed. During that time 14 
formulas were discovered. Merlie 
Products Corp., headed by Mr. New- 
mark, is to start marketing these vari- 
ous items immediately. One of the 
items is a health drink, of papaya juice, 
just running over with vegetable en- 
zyme similar to animal pepsin. 

Breakfast tables, already groaning 
under prune, tomato, pineapple, 
sauerkraut, and a rainbow of other 
juices, will have to be lengthened. 
“Pep Up Pappy with Papaya!”’—or 
words to that effect—will be heard in 
the land. 


Shame on Shams 


Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, belongs 
in the same class with people who say 
there is no Santa Claus. SM is moved 
to speak thus harshly by a release and 
picture from the firm on a “new line 
of sham-bottom shell tumblers. 

“With the exception of the 12-ounce 
size, which is shammed to 11 ounces, 
each tumbler is shammed to a net ca- 
pacity one-half-ounce less than its size 
indicates. . . . Save a half ounce on 
every drink—a difference unnoticed in 
individual servings, yet effecting a 
sizeable saving in the aggregate. 

“If a 10-ounce glass is used, 704 
servings of beer can be drawn from 


the conventional 55-gallon keg; while 
with the 914-ounce glass 741 servings 
are possible. At 10 cents a glass, this 
adds nearly $4 to the gross take on 
every keg of beer. With smaller 
drinks, the half-ounce saved on each 
serving makes the percentage of saving 
still higher.” 

While the restaurant and saloon- 
keeper profit, it is the poor old public 
—as usual—which pays for short- 
change drinks. Maybe sham glasses are 
secretly subsidized by the W.C.T.U. to 
keep us from over-indulgence. 


Ray-O-Vac Change Tray 


Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, Wis., 
maker of flashlights and batteries, well 
knows that more batteries would be 
sold, more used up, if flashlights were 
always in working order. Most homes 
have a flashlight on the closet shelf, 
and probably another stuck away in the 
car—and neither has any “‘juice.” 

How can batteries best be displayed 
so that buyers will remember to put 
discarded flashlights back in service? 
Ray-O-Vac found the solution in a 
change-tray for retailers’ counters. 
When a customer reaches for his 
change the tray flashes ‘Thank You.” 
Around its edge are six R-O-V bat- 
teries to recall to him that flashlights 
need replenishing. 

Hand-made models of the tray were 
first tried out in a number of different 
types of stores. Without exception 
battery sales immediately multiplied— 
in some instances by 1,000%. Molded 
black Bakelite trays were then pro- 
duced in quantity and advertised in 
drug and hardware trade papers. 

In two weeks retailers ordered 5,800 
trays, which are free with an order for 
144 batteries. Ray-O-Vac’s ad agency, 
Arthur Towell, Inc., of Madison, is all 
lit up with pride. 


Hooray for Rain! 

Tire dealers of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, jump with joy at a 
downpour these days. 

“For many years the bright Spring 
and Summer have been the periods in 
which tire dealers put forth their great- 
est sales efforts,” explains C. B. 
O'Connor, gen. s. m. “We feel that 
the new tread design of our new 
Safety Silvertown tire provides an op- 
portunity for novel demonstration be- 
cause of its non-skid performance on 
wet streets. 

“While not attempting to dissuade 
our dealers from intensifying sales 
effort on good days, we are stressing 
the importance of rainy day demonstra- 
tions. They are being trained to call 
on potential customers in wet weather, 
reversing the customary procedure— 
and profiting.” 
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This Powow booth at the May Home Show, sponsored annually by 
the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram, drew 3,000-4,000 visitors 
nightly to attend merchandise drawings. 


Premiums and Smart Advertising 
Break Coast Markets for Powow 


Point of sale media, newspapers, and sampling are all factors 


in the campaign which is pushing sales of this household 


cleanser to new highs each year. 


BY ANN BRADSHAW 


REMIUMS, backed by aggres- 

sive advertising, complete cover- 

age of every outlet, store, counter 

and window displays, work to- 
together to give Powow cleanser a 
flying start in new markets. After 
gaining a foothold for the product, 
premiums enable it to solidify con- 
sumer demand and dealer good will. 
That, in brief, is the zone marketing 
program of this lusty newcomer to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Powow is a modern household 
cleanser which is somewhere near 
twice as high-priced as the average 
cleanser in its competitive markets, 
which include the West Coast from 
San Diego up through about half of 
Oregon, and the better populated 
territories of Nevada. J. E. McGee, 
sales manager of the West Coast Soap 
Co., Los Angeles, has national am- 
bitions for the product, but is taking 
time to develop fully each new market 
as it comes. 

Results run something like this: 
1936 was an excellent year. Then 
1937 showed a 30% increase over 
1936. And 1938 is still holding that 
30% increase. 

How does Powow open a territory, 
and where does premium merchandis- 
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ing enter the picture? 

Consider, for instance, San Diego. 
Mr. McGee and one salesman opened 
that city territory in July, 1936. Last 
year, to July, 1937, of course, there 
was a 100% sales increase from 
scratch. During the first ten months 
of this year, that is, from July, 1937, 
the San Diego sales sheets show a gain 
of exactly 6624%. 

“We would call in person on a job- 
ber, and acquaint him with Powow 
by asking him to take it to a wash 
basin and use it for washing his 
hands,” said Mr. McGee. ‘The test 
was to convince him that the product 
was not harsh even to the hands. We 
told him that our efforts were not just 
to get him to stock our product, but 
to see that it was sold for him as well. 

“We wasted no time in carrying out 
that selling program. We immediately 
went into every grocery store in San 
Diego. We explained to each grocer 
our Western Union sampling cam- 
paign, and ‘showed him, too, the hand 
washing test, just as we had showed 
the jobber. 

“We succeeded in getting four out 
of the five San Diego grocery jobbers 
to stock Powow right off the bat, and 
the fifth jobber ordered a batch of it 


within 30 days’ time. 

“It took us three weeks to cover 
every grocery store. The salesman and 
I called together on prominent grocers, 
and separately on the smaller ones. In 
the cases of chains, we did only one 
selling job, at the headquarters, and 
then simply called on the individual 
chain managers, showing them the 
hand washing test, and explaining that 
their headquarters now had the 
cleanser ready for them to order and 
place on their shelves. 

“Our sampling campaign started at 
once. The whole city was sampled 
with some 25,000 or 30,000 test pack- 
ages to which was attached a premium 
offer, reading something like this: 

“New premium offer with Powow 
labels. Use Powow for all household 
cleaning. “Arrow” brand Aluminum 
deep sauce pans with cup graduations. 
You'll enjoy using these. For 1 qt. 
send 35 labels and 25¢. For 114 qt. 
send 40 labels or 6 labels and 35¢. 
For 2 qts. send 50 labels or 8 labels 
and 40¢.’ 

“The same premium offer was 
placed, with a rubber band, around 
Powow cans on the grocers’ shelves, 

“Then, we followed the San Diego 
house to house campaign with a series 
of advertisements in the San Diego 
Sun every week or so for three months. 
We used two-column spaces, for ex- 
ample, spotted in various sections 
throughout the paper. 

“Within 30 days, we had erected, 
through Roberts Cordtz Co., (we al- 
ways try to give business to local firms 
and publications in new territories), 
13 billboards, 24-sheet type. 


Emphasis at Point of Sale 


“It is our experience that point of 
purchase advertising is probably the 
very best of all for producing returns 
for premiums; so we tried to make 
the most of point of purchase displays 
in San Diego. Our merry little Indian 
display man was used to top three cans 
for a counter display. Various win- 
dow displays were devised. Floor 
displays were effective with scrambled 
cans in large, colorful boxes.” 

The premium merchandising never 
lets up. One premium offer overlaps 
another, keeping up constant interest. 
Other premiums besides the aluminum 
sauce pans which have gone over 
well in other territories, as well as in 
San Diego, include: One-quart Wear- 
ever aluminum pans, of still another 
type, given for six labels and one 
dime for postage (approximately 
30,000 of these were used). A tip 
and drain kettle, four-quart size, for 
12 Powow labels, 12 tops from White 

(Continued on page 35) 
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It may not prove a thing, but 
Scribner's appeals to something basic 
in human nature with its reader-vote 
on ‘‘the most over-rated person”’ in this 
group and that. A choice of about ten 
names is given in each classification. 
You scan the list, nearly break the 
point of your pencil in putting a check- 
mark against your particular candidate 
among the national stuffed shirts. It 
will be interesting to see how the 
“election’’ comes out. 

SS 

Another quiz-program hit the ether 
waves this month: “Jim McWilliam’s 
Ask-It Basket,” for Colgate’s dental 
cream. He was the Uncle Jim of the 
G. Washington question-bee. 

<= =. 

Personally, I get a lot of fun 
out of NBC’s sustaining program, 
the very sophisticated ‘Information 
Please’’ on Tuesdays at 8:30. The ad 
libbing is right down my street. For 
instance, when Ben Bernie mentions 
Voltaire and F. P. A. asks, quick as a 
flash, “Do you mean Voltaire Vin- 
chell?”’ 

* * * 

A contributor writes: ‘Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald, the Pottsville Journal rep- 
resentatives, have taken on the Potts- 
town Mercury. Now all they need is 
a Chambersburg daily.” Sounds like 
the late Chic Sale. 

* * * 

Bob Graham, of the Jerome B. Gray 
agency, asks if he may “pull a Dr. 
Boswell.” Asked by an advertiser what 
he thought of that advertiser's copy, 
Jerry Gray, Bob’s chief, replied: “Your 
advertising is not appearing frequent- 
ly enough to be good, and not good 
enough to appear frequently.” A 
peppigram! 

* * 

Slogan for Benedictine: ‘‘A cordial 
invitation.” 

: 2 2 

And maybe Vick’s VapoRub should 
say something about “Get this ON 
your chest.” 

* * * 

High-hat definition of hay-fever, 
now behind us, thank heaven! for an- 
other year: ‘The stern season of 
sternutation.”’ 

* * * 


Wanamaker, New York and Phila- 
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delphia, is now open Wednesday eve- 
nings until nine. The salespeople may 
squawk, but the innovation will be 
welcomed by many people who can't 
shop leisurely during their own work- 
hours. 

2-8 

Amateur masters-of-ceremonies could 
learn much from Rudy Vallee, entre- 
preneur extraordinaire. Consciously or 
otherwise, Rudy follows the Dale Car- 
negie formula for introducing a per- 
son. A verbal fanfare, a parting of the 
figurative curtains, and there stands 
the guest star on his own, with as 
good a start as he could ever hope to 
have. It’s an art, and Vallee has 
mastered it. 

* * * 

Frank Walton, former ad mgr. of 
Wanamaker’s, is a philosopher in his 
own right. He says the answer to every 
problem exists. It’s simply a matter of 
our eternal striving to find it. The 
whole book of life is a revelation, a 
slow unfolding of knowledge, a 
patient acquiring of wisdom. It’s all 
here for us now if we will but search 
diligently. 

* * 

Rit is still at it: “You'll dye laugh- 
ing!” 
* * * 

These people who “never dreamed 
they had underarm odor’ (in the ads) 
worry me a bit. What’s wrong with 
their own noses that they need copy- 
writers to remind them? Maybe you 
don’t know when you have halitosis, 
but you should be able to discover 
your own B.O., if and when. You're 
closest to it. 

* * # 

Vernacular changes with each gen- 
eration, but no modern has yet topped 
that veteran epithet, indelicate though 
it remains: ‘‘Fat slob.” 

* * * 

Two scouts, Wes Ecoff and Phil 
Schwartz, operating independently, tell 
of a coincidence in two current bill- 
boards. Gulf gas shows a tennis player 
and the copy: “Power in every stroke.” 
Esso shows a tennis player and the 
copy: “Extra power in every stroke.” 
Esso appears to be one up on Gulf. 

ees 


Phil Schwartz, incidentally, thinks 
some vacuum cleaner might paraphrase 


Cremo Cigar’s old line thus: “ ‘Grit’ 
is a horrid word.” 
. « @ 

Speaking of paraphrasing, Banking 
used this title for a mailing piece: 
“Now . . . Look At November.” 

* * * 

Transo Envelope’s Henry Sonheim 
thinks this qualifies for ‘Toward a 
more picturesque speech,’ a woman's 
description of Westwood Circle (in 
Chicago, I presume): “It has houses 
draped around it.” 

* ok * 

55,000 Hungry Overwhelm Re- 
publican Feast; Trample Tons of Food 
at Pittsburgh Rally’’—Headline. The 
real news in this is the “Republican 
feast.” 

* * * 

Slogan for Cellophane: 
everything clear.” 

x * # 

Just outside Elizabeth, N. J., on the 
Pennsy right-of-way, there is a big lot 
filled with sunflowers. “Ah,” I mused 
in passing, “a Landon field.” 

* * 

In Atlantic City recently, the missus 
pointed off-shore and said: “There's 
the old dredge, still at it.” “Yes,” I 
said in my waggish way, “Just a life 
of dredgery.” 


““Makes 


* * * 

Slogan for the telephone company: 
“Talk is cheap.” 

* * * 

Calvert, by the way, has a pier at 
Atlantic City now. It would be a 
natural at Rye Beach. 

* * * 

Overheard at the Brighton bar: “Re- 
member him down at Avalon, that 
time he was sober?” 

* * # 


Vitamins or not, Toronto’s John 


Landels Love says it’s still parsley and 
the hell with it. 


“a 
A good book is “bound”’ to sell. 
2 4 


Blessings on the unsigned contribu- 
tor who sent in the following string: 
“A warden is the only man who does 
a consistent job of ‘celling’ without 
the help of advertising.” “Some life 
insurance program should use The 
Merry Widow Waltz for a theme- 
song.” “For Listerine: ‘An offense is 
not always the best defense.’”’. “On a 
recent motor trip, der Fuehrer set a 
new world’s record on the number of 
Heils to the gallon.” “Any day now, 
we expect the C.I.O. to endorse Lucky 
Strikes.” 

a 


Name for square-faced clock: ‘Time 


Square.” 


T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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This Man did it. 


This Man is a modest man, but a smart 
one; smart enough to sit behind his desk 
and win an empire. He did it with WBBM. 

Yes, an empire. A good one, too. Big- 
ger than Sweden and Norway combined. Bigger 
than Hungary. Bigger than Belgium or Bolivia or 
Bulgaria. 

Bigger, that is, in terms of people and money. 


For This Man is not interested in subjects, or 
geography . . . he is interested in customers. He 
isn't concerned with ideologies; his main interest 
is sales. 


This Man is the typical WBBM advertiser, and 
the empire This Man has won is WBBM’s primary 
area. Bigger than Sweden and Norway combined. 
Bigger than Hungary. Bigger than Belgium or 
Bolivia or Bulgaria. Bigger, that is, in terms of 
people and money. 
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And This Man has won his empire for his prod- 
ucts by successful sales strategy . . . for his empire 
is a sales empire, well worth winning. 


In the 98 counties which are WBBM’s primary 
area of response .. . This Man’s empire . . . live 
10 million people, whose buying income per family 
is 28% higher than the U. S. average. 

It’s an empire peculiarly responsive to WBBM 
advertisers because of WBBM’s outstanding audi- 
ence and advertising leadership. Let one of our 
men tell you more details about this great market 
... about how to sit behind your desk and win 
an empire. 


IN CHICAGO IT’S 


WEBBM 


50,000 WATT CBS KEY 


Represented Nationally by RADIO 
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HIGHEST ON RECORD! 


OW EIR 


QYOO,OOO 


Total daily average net paid circulation during September 


OWE 


7259000 | 


City and suburban daily average net paid circulation during September 


Chicago Tribune total net paid daily 
circulation during September regis- 
tered an all-time high for any month 
on record. 

City and suburban net paid daily cir- 
culation also set a new record, topping 
all previous high-water marks. 

September was the 3lst consecutive 
month in which Tribune total daily 
circulation gained over the same month 


in the previous year. 


It was the 34th consecutive month in 
which city and suburban daily circu- 
lation showed a gain over the same 
month in the previous year. 

The editorial policy which builds 
deepest interest among readers pro- 
duces best returns for advertisers. 

Regardless of the product you want 
to sell to Chicago’s families, the Tribune 
is the logical medium around which to 


build your advertising program. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


the world’s greatest newspaper 
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He skinned the skinless frankfurter . .. and made it a big business. He is Howard R. 
Medici, sales vice-president of Visking Corp. Imagine building a big business selling 
a product your consumer never gets; selling it to customers who didn’t want it; changing 
a sausage “packaging system” that had been satisfactory for 3,000 years; substituting 
a manufactured product for a cheap and plentiful by-product! Imagine backing all 
this up by advertising nationally a product your company doesn’t make! (See Page 20.) 


That's what Medici, former New Yorker, has been doing since he left sweeter-scented 
drug sundries and found himself in a hot, stuffy, malodorous office in the Chicago 
Union Stock Yards ten years ago. At the start he—with his schemes—was persona non 
grata in the slumping sausage business. But he developed trouble charts and a first-aid 
service for the industry: wangled a fresh batch of new ideas; evolved smart merchan- 
dising plans. Now he is widely welcomed and 99%, of his potential direct outlets have 
adopted the product: The Visking “skin” to form skinless frankfurters, plus a cellulose 
sausage casing. His plant doubled its output during the last year. 


He's a sales creator: feels that salesmen are made, not born; hopes universities will 
some day turn out graduates with a degree in salesmanship. This rugged, sun-browned, 
sturdily-built fellow with dark thinning hair and a ready smile goes in for golf and 
deep-water fishing; says he’s of the “unfamous” Medicis, the famous ones having died 
out in the 1700's. Nobody who knows Howard Medici ever suggested there’s anything 
dead about him. 


“To hit the larger market of tomorrow, aim at the one of today,” thinks John D. Biggers, $11.2l-a-week overall 
salesman who is now president of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. So his men are selling the double-windows-for- 
Winter idea right now, aiming more at today’s 12,000,000 American homes that have central heating than at next 


year's new homes. Flat glass volume is picking up and 1,390 more men have gone back to work in the six L-O-F 
plants. He is hitting his mark. 


This friendly, alert, unassuming president knows his salesmen’s problems because he has been there ... goes 
out even now and makes cold calls occasionally. His men, from top to bottom, respond. They know he knows his 
selling, his plant technology, his executive job. He was executive enough to be Administrator of the 1937 National 
Unemployment Census, registering 11,000,000 people in six weeks—and turning back $3,000,000 of the $5,000,000 


Washington gave him to do the job! Biggers is one captain of industry, and a Republican at that, who enjoys the 
full confidence of the New Deal. 


His study of unemployment doubly convinced him that “every job, from that of an executive to a laborer, depends 
upon a sale.” Without high pressure, but with carefully planned, determined attack, his L-O-F campaign, has 
since 1932, put safety glass on nearly every passenger automobile. So he hit that mark, too. Biggers has been 
intense about things ever since he graduated from Washington University and started selling overalls. He was 
intense as secretary of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce, and since then as he grew up through the glass business. 
Today—a tall, trim man of 49—he’s intense even about his tennis, badminton, golf and swimming. 


Buick production is fixed in advance, each quarter and each month, on sales estimates. William F. (Bill, of 
course) Hufstader, general sales manager, has averaged better than 97°, correct every month this year because 
his ear is always to the ground and he knows how to put burrs under the right tails. While sales of all automobiles 
during the first half were less than 50% of the 1937 figure, Buick was only about 20%, off. He modestly gives credit to 
his dealers—and to the product. Many of the dealers give it right back to him. 


Far from being high-pressure, hairy-handed Hufstader is thorough, thoughtful and friendly. He sets no mean 
quotas, but they are based on sound market appraisals and a complete knowledge of what his 2,900 dealers can 
do. He always seems to know just about how many motorists will conclude they had ‘Better Buy Buick” partly 
because he knows the automobile business from the bottom. He started low indeed—with Pierce-Arrow—as a 
“courtesy boy” right out of Denison University. He studied practical shop engineering while he was with Pierce- 
Arrow. He came back from the war to the Pierce-Arrow plant. Soon, however, he was selling typewriters, finally 
passenger cars and trucks, eventually becoming Graham used car manager. Buick got him for the same job in 
1929. He was Buick-Olds-Pontiac Chicago manager until this sales combine was broken. Then he was made Buick 
general sales manager which he has been ever since. 


Having developed the strong habit of “working like a horse.” Hufstader, at 43, has little time or inclination to 
play. His chief hobbies are his farm near Flint, Mich., where he lives, and his library of several thousand volumes. 


There’s a lot of reverse order in Jack P. Burrus’ operations. He is the 
36-year-old, speed-hungry president of the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills of Dallas. 
While other big outfits consolidate their sales, executive, production and 
distribution, Burrus decentralizes his. He encourages competition between his 
six mills—big mills that took 85,000,000 bushels of grain last year; that can 
produce 12,500 barrels of flour daily. When most mills were traditionally 
striving for more family flour volume ... at higher advertising, selling and 
distribution cost . . . he centered mainly on the lowlier bakery business at 
less margin. Today every one of his units is paying a profit. 


Take the matter of competition: The six Tex-O-Kan mills sell against each 
other because Burrus believes “If an account can be moved it’s usually 
because of customer dissatisfaction with the service, the price, the mill, or the 
salesman. If it can be switched, we aim to switch it to another of our mills. 
So all Tex-O-Kan managers and salesmen fight for business on their own 
basis, so long as they get it at a profit. And nobody goes to sleep.” 


This graying young Texan grew up in his father’s flour mill, went through 
Georgia Tech., tried the textile business, then built and operated a cotton 
mill in unstable Mexico before coming back to Texas and the flour industry 
in 1931. Two years later he was president of Tex-O-Kan. 


He’s a glutton for facts and ideas; gets them by going out into the trade, by 
keeping his office door forever open to solicitors, to his own salesmen, 
chemists and mill workers, and by being human with everybody. Transporta- 
tion is his hobby—anything interests him that is fast and that calls for skill 
in handling. He flies a lot . .. had a pilot's license but dropped it because 
“flying is a full-time job, and, as such, it is safe; but it’s not a thing to be 
played with.” He enjoys his fast boats on Lake Dallas and his big cruiser on 


the Gulf. But business and tough sales problems are the most fun for 
Jack Burrus. 
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Ready in 
October 


e WLS will have in operation in 
October its new 50,000-watt R.C.A. 
high-fidelity transmitter and 586- 
foot vertical radiator. 


This installation includes all the 
latest improvements in radio broad- 
casting. It is erected on a site 
selected and tested to insure great- 
est possible coverage and freedom 
from fading. 

WLS will now give listeners in its 
present coverage area better recep- 
tion, and extend its coverage area 
in all directions. 
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Above, the 586 foot Trus- 
con Tower soon to be in 


operation. In circle, new 
transmitter house, just 
completed. 


National Representatives: 
INTERNATIONAL RADIO SALES 
Chicago - NewYork - Detroit 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER STATION 


Los Angeles - San Francisco Burridge D. Butler, President (Chicago) Glenn Snyder, Manager 
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‘The American 


OFFICE OF THE E 9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR G I O N NEW YORK \ 
MONTHL Y 
12 September 1935 Pegg 


Mr. Harold W. Cook, ae 
National Sales Counsellor, Bi 
Ross Federal Research Corporation, 
6 East 45th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Cooks: 4 


Early this year your organization con- 
ducted a personal field research study, nationwide in 
scope, among a percentage of the readers of our publi- 
cation. The object of this enterprise was'to give us 
up-to-date factual information regarding the market 
among our readers, in the many cities and towns in 
which they are located. 


Since the work has been completed and 
tabulated, I have heard appreciation on all sides, of 
the prompt and thorough manner in which this operation 
was handled by Ross Federal. Our men have remarked 
also on the uniform acceptance given to your report by 
business and advertising men. 


As a "plus" to the research work for our 
advertising department, our editor, Mr. Winterich, tells 
mo that the analysis of editorial content which your 
field organization cooperated in obtaining from our 
readers, is the best and most complete service of that 
nature we have ever had. The returns which we obtained 
were a tribute to the ability of the men in your organi- 
zation to gain the respect and attention of all persons 
they interviewed, 


Sincer rs, 


FRED. L. 
Advertising Director 
w 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 6 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Does the Cow Beat the Machine 
in Producing Cash for Workers? 


(Continued from page 19) 


000, of which the farm population is 
about 34,000. 

The assessed valuation of all prop- 
erty in the county, except state prop- 
erty, was $295,648,345 in 1930. The 
per capita wealth under the last census 
was $3,135, the highest in the s’ate. 
The county has one large city, Madi- 
son, and several cities of 5,500 popu- 
lation or more, such as Stoughton and 
Edgerton, tobacco-raising centers. 
There are also many prosperous small 
towns under 1,000 population, includ- 
ing Oregon, Belleville, Cambridge, 
Albion, Cottage Grove, Bloominz 
Grove, Sun Prairie, Marshall, Middle 
ton, Mount Horee, Mt. Vernon, 
Verona, Mazomanie, Black Earth, 
Dane and Waunakee. 

Dane County has more dairy cattle 
than it has people, boasting some 
114,000 head, valued at over $8,500,- 
000. The annual milk production is 
400,000,000 pounds, and the value of 
dairy products is about $7,500,000 
annually. The county is also the Jead- 
ing state county in swine production, 
with about 125,000 head. The county 
puts about 126,000 acres in corn an- 
nually, 14,000 acres in tobacco, and 
neatly 4,000 acres in canning peas. 
Large areas are devoted to pasturage. 

Approximately 47% of the Dane 
County farmer’s annual income comes 
from milk, 10% from hogs, 10% 
from cattle, 9% from poultry, 22% 
from crops and 10% from othe: 
sources. 


Almost All Well Off 


Using these established average 
figures as a base, I set out in Dane 
County recently on a survey to break 
down this $1,293 average cash net in- 
come, and to seek more inforimation 
on buying habits of various farmers. 

I found that the better farms, and 
there were many, had total gross cash 
incomes on from 125 to 250 acres of 
from $3,000 to $7,000. Such farmers 
had bought new farm machinery 
within the past two years, many had 
new automobiles—Buicks, Oldsmo- 
biles, Pontiacs, Fords, Chevrolets and 
Plymouths. Their houses and barns 
were in good condition and had been 
painted recently. Many owned trac- 
tors, and in their houses were found 
new electric refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, radios, some new furniture and 
good furnishings. 

On farms where cash incomes were 
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lower, conditions were not quite so 
good. Many farmers of the second 
class bought used automobiles, little 
or no farm machinery, painted their 
houses and barns only occasionally, and 
complained considerably about hard 
times. Yet these men, too, were get- 
ting good prices for their products, 
and were able to pay off current bills, 
but were actively dissatisfied because 
their incomes weren't larger. 


$2,900. Out of this amount he must 
pay his hired help, buy supplementary 
feed, purchase machinery and feed his 
family—but money goes a long way 
on the farm. 

Since the average national farm in- 
come in 1929 was only $942 net, and 
dropped to $408 net in 1932, it can 
be seen that the Dane County farmer 
with an average for 1936 of about 
$1,242 net would seem to be very 
prosperous. In fact, there are many 
farm experts who say that 1936 will 
be the farm income year that will later 
be established as a norm for profitable 
farming. Wisconsin farm experts 


point out that Wisconsin farmers can- 
not hope to raise their gross incone 


Farming is a business, and a fifth of the farmer’s gross income is paid out for new 
buildings, repairs and alterations, machinery and motive equipment. More than a third 
of the Dane County farms are equipped with tractors, a similar number with trucks. 


Good management on most farms 
seemed to go hand in hand with a 
large net cash income. For example, 
farmers with from 25 to 35 milking 
cows made more money when they 
could raise most of their own feed 
than when they bought lage quant.- 
ties of commercial feed, although all 
farmers realize that balanced feeding 
rations for all livestock are essential to 
profit, and this means purchase of 
commercial feed in some quantities. 
No livestock will produce maximum 
profit when fed on home grains alone. 

There are farmers in Dane County 
who receive about $1,000 in milk 
checks each year. Then there are 
farmers who receive $2,090, $3,000 
and more annually. A wide range of 
purchasing power exists between these 
levels, 

On a farm of about 120 acres, with 
from 20 to 25 dairy cows, the farmer 
received in the past two years trom 85 
cents to $1.79 cwt. for his milk, which 
gave him a milk income of about 
$1,200. Thirty hogs annually bring 
such a farmer about $320 and 200 
chickens another $250. Grain income 
runs about $1,100, giving such an av- 
erage farmer a gross income of about 


much above present levels, but that 
they will have to watch their operating 
expenses more closely if they do not 
wish to suffer a loss in net income. 
Better management on all farms will 
bring more profit to farmers, say the 
experts, even if gross income remains 
at present levels or goes slightly below. 
Wisconsin has had a few drought 
years in certain areas, but has not 
suffered from it nearly as much as 
some other states. The tendency 
among Wisconsin farmers appears to 
be to reduce herds during drought 
years, so that the proportion of com- 
mercial feed bought by them drops in 
proper relation to the cattle feed that 
can be raised on the farm. Such pro- 
cedure helps the farmer to stay in the 
black even during drought years. No 
farmer can make a profit if he must 
purchase the majority of his feed from 
other sources than his own farm. 
The total gross income of the 6,100 
farms in Dane County last year was 
more than $11,000,000. In Madison 
the state capitol, about 100 industries 
had a payroll in 1936 of approx‘mately 
$7,000,000. ‘Thus it can be seen that 
Dane County farmers have a large pur- 
chasing power which has a beneficial 
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ctfect on the entire area. Madison mer- 
chants would starve without their 
patronage. 

Farm land in Dane County is a mix- 
ture of clay and sand. Some of the 
land is rolling, hilly and stony, but 
much is very fertile. Fifty years ago 
wheat was a principal crop, and this 
regular grain crop in many instances 
robbed the soil of much of its virgin 
fertility. Ome 120-acre farm was able 
to sell 2,500 bushels of wheat annually 
40 years ago at a good price. 

When the county's farmers turned 
to dairying shortly after 1900, they 
began building up their soils as much 
as possible through fertilization with 
manure, commercial fertilizer and rota- 
tion of crops. ‘This, however, is a 
process which requires patience and 
takes a long time. Compared with 
the Dane County wheat farmer of 40 
years ago, the 1938 dairy farmer must 
put back far more dollars into the soil 
than did his ancestors. And that is 
one reason why this far-sightedness 
will insure a good income for posterity. 


They Shop in the City 


In the boom days of 1929 farm land 
in the county brought an average of 
$200 per acre. In the last few years 
good farm land has been sold in this 
county at from $85 to $135 an acre. 
The man who bought a farm in 1929 
for $200 an acre and incurred a large 
mortgage is having a hard time work- 
ing out of his difficulty, despite good 
farm prices. Other farms which are 
clear—and they are in the majority, 
largely because they have been in the 
same family for several generations— 
have easier going and can make a good 
profit. 

In a typical Dane County township 
I discovered that only 36% of the 
owned farms were mortgaged, 5% 
were rented and 59% were clear of 
mortgages. The percentage of rented 
farms in this township is about 11% 
lower than in the entire county. 

The average Dane County farmer 
and his family travel farther to spend 
their money today than 15 years ago. 
Many journey frequently to Madison, 
Stoughton, Edgerton and other cities to 
buy part of their needs. Groceries and 
farm machinery are usually bought at 
local stores, but clothing, furniture and 
the like are almost always purchased in 
the larger centers. 

A recent survey of Madison mer- 
chants revealed that about 35% of the 
merchants’ business comes from rural 
areas. For the past five years Madison 
merchants have conducted monthly 
good will, direct-mail campaigns to 
rural areas in Dane and surrounding 
counties, offering programs of monthly 
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events, and free parking privileges to 
rural trade. This cooperative campaign 
has brought people even from Iowa to 
Madison to buy. 

In the smail town of Cambridge, 
Wis., merchants several years ago em- 
barked upon a business improvement 
campaign which called for moderniz- 
ing of stores and enlarging of s.ocks 
to give farmers stores that would do 
honor to cities of 5,000 or more. This 
campaign swung much rural trade to 
Cambridge, a town of 600. The 
efforts of these merchants is typical of 
what other small town business men in 
Dane County are doing to get their 
share of the farmer's dollar. 

Wisconsin milk prices in November, 
1937, averaged the highest in nearly 
eight years, according to the crop re- 
porting service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The low 
point this past year was in June when 
the average price was $1.44 per hun- 
dred pounds. Since that time there has 
been a gradual increase, and the No- 


vember prices averaged $1.79 per hun- 
dred pounds. In 1936 the high point 
was reached in September when 
farmers received $1.71 per cwt. 

Aiding Dane County and other Wis- 
consin farmers is the far-flung nation- 
wide advertising and publicity program 
launched several years ago by the state 
dairy promotion division. The state 
legislature last year increased the dairy 
promotion appropriation to $75,000 
annually and voted to establish an 
auxiliary promotional department, the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Authority. This 
is a private corporation, directed by 
farmers, with $100,000 to spend on 
selling Wisconsin, its products, re- 
sources and its people to the nation. 

The state advertises its dairy prod- 
ucts in national magazines and large 
newspapers, and through distribution 
of cheese samples. Such promotion is 
calculated to increase further the state's 
farm income. The state is giving seri- 
ous consideration to national advertis- 
ing on its farm and garden crops. 


Hygrade Sylvania Adapts Round 
Table for Jobbers’ Sales Letters 


YGRADE SYLVANIA CORP., 
Emporium, Pa., is the first 
company to adapt SM’s “Sales 
Letter Round Table” to its 
own jobber-dealer organization. Called 
the ‘Sylvania Round Robin Letter 
Plan,” it is summarized by Sales Man- 
ager Paul S. Ellison as designed to: 
“Encourage our distributors to study 
their sales and promotional pieces 
more carefully, effect improvements 
where possible, pick up good ideas 
from others, increase the frequency of 
their mailings, and, through doing all 
these, endeavor to become better mer- 
chants. The result would benefit our 
product—Sylvania radio tubes.” 
Distributors submit their best let- 
ters regularly. From these, three prize 
winners are selected each month and 
circulated among all participants. 
Jobbers may adapt or adopt any letters 
obtained through this exchange. 
Letters are classified by purpose— 
soliciting new dealers, announcing a 
special offer, seeking repeat orders 
from present accounts, collections, an- 
niversary or holiday greetings, etc. 
Explains Mr. Ellison, “As the idea 
prompting a sales letter is generally 
more important than the manner of 
preparation, sometimes even beyond 
appearance and grammar, our aim is 
not to collect a group of faultlessly 
written letters. We hope to assemble 
ideas, methods of adapting different 
thoughts to unusual conditions, and 


ways in which personal selling may be 
profitably supplemented by mail pro- 
motion.” 

Response from jobbers was prompt 
and heartily enthusiastic. Accompany- 
ing the first group of prize-winners 
was a letter from Mr. Ellison which 
pointed out, “The real advantage of 
participating in this program will be 
to gain ideas and adaptations of sales 
messages which any jobber may feel 
free to use in direct mail promotions 
aimed to further his business in gen- 
eral and Sylvania tube sales in par- 
ticular.” 

Sylvania salesmen were, of course, 
told of the Round Robin Letter Plan 
and advised to “go over this topic with 
each jobber and encourage him to sub- 
mit his best letter each month.” 

From the comments and letters cus- 
tomers are sending in, it is felt by 
Sylvania officers that, aside from im- 
proving the former’s letter writing 
technique, this activity will help in- 
crease the intimacy of home office re- 
lations with many accounts. 

SM is gratified that Hygrade Syl- 
vania has been able to adapt the Sales 
Letter Round Table to its own pur- 
poses. There is no patent on the idea, 
and many companies could benefit by 
following Sylvania’s example. Mean- 
while, the original Round Table is 
still doing business at the same old 
stand. 
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Premiums and Smart 
Advertising Break 
Markets for Powow 


(Continued from page 23) 


Navy soap (a_ sister product to 
Powow, and made also by West Coast 
Soap Co.) and a quarter for mailing 
expense. A three-label plus nickel 
offer disposed of 5,000 brushes in 
nine months. , 

Through some quirk of merchan- 
dising fate the premium offers have 
rebounded from such unexpected 
places as Binghamton, N. Y., and 
Indianapolis, Ind. Response on the 
premium offers is about 50-50 from 
town and country, small town and 
city. Each Powow salesman has a 
pocketful of the premium slip offers 
for each grocery-visit. 

Powow goes into practically all 
such community affairs as Retail 
Grocers Association conventions, cook- 
ing schools and better home shows 
with booths—but not in the ordinary 
way, for wherever Powow puts in an 
appearance, the site is distinguished 
for a show, a good one with plenty of 
action. At a recent grocers’ conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, Powow had a 
corner booth with simulated roulette 
numbers painted on the shelves bor- 
dering both aisles. On each number 
was a half can of Powow topped with 
a sample cake of White Navy Soap. 
The guest could put a nickel on a 
number, claim the samples, and wait 
until other guests had topped all the 
other numbers with nickels. At that 
dramatic moment, a wheel was spun, 
and the lucky number brought the 
lucky guest three full-sized cans of 
Powow. 


Friendliness Pays Profits 


The result was something of a 
sensation. As many as 3,000 nickels 
poured in per evening. 

Another community affair in which 
Powow participated was a_ products 
day stunt, first tried in Oakland and 
then in Berkeley, Alameda and San 
Francisco. Powow was publicized to 
the motion picture public in a chain 
of 14 theatres, in Oakland, with four 
or five screen trailers which explained 
that every woman attending the Fri- 
day afternoon and evening perform- 
ances would get a full-sized package 
of the product. The stunt was allied 
with several other products, and ro- 
tated the gift distribution in the vart- 
ous theatres. Mr. McGee gave away 
an average of 1,400 packages each 
afternoon and evening that Powow 
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was thus in the limelight. Theatre 
window and lobby displays were 
thrown in for good measure. 

The community tie-in extends even 
to such details as the all-important 
point of purchase premium displays. 
For instance, when Powow’s premium 
offer was a before-Christmas bowl, all- 
metal, baked enamel in red, yellow or 
blue, it was shown in such flower- 
conscious communities as Pasadena, 
either with a frog in which cut 
flowers were placed, or as a container 
for bulbs of special interest to the 
grocer’s customers who were members 
of the Pasadena garden clubs. 

Advertising space in mewspapers is 
considerably affected by this com- 
munity policy also. In the Los Angeles 
territory, for example, West Coast 


Soap Co. not only is using colored ad- 
vertising for the next six months in 
the Los Angeles Times, and depending 
on the metropolitan coverage of the 
Evening Herald and Express, but 
takes space in Pasadena Independent, 
Pasadena Star News, Southwest Wave, 
and Hollywood Citizen. 

Other Powow favorites include 
Sacramento Bee, Fresno Bee, Marys- 
ville Appeal-Democrat, Redding Senti- 
nel. Not neglected with space are 
Retail Grocers Journal and Retail 
Grocers Bulletin in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and California Retail Grocers’ 
Advocate in Northern California. 

A cooperative advertising allowance 
is passed on to all grocers, and is 
based on a percentage for cash pur- 
chases. 


‘in I & I Group has taken the 


confusion, worry and detail out of se- 
curing up-to-the-minute market infor- 
mation from 1 or 78 prosperous, profit- 
able Iowa and Illinois markets. No 
longer is it necessary for you to take 
the time or go to the expense of 
writing each market. 

All you do is write one letter stat- 
ing the information wanted and the 
markets to be covered and then toss 
the balance of the job right into our 


Jap. 


quired, 


Daily 


Brings You Complete 
Market Information on 
One or All | & | Group Dailies 


if 


We contact each required market 
for you... see that you get your 
information promptly on uniform, 
easy-to-use report forms. What could 
be simpler than that? 

Its a part of the I & I Group's 
streamlined method of helping you 
get increased sales and added profits 
through newspaper advertising in the 
huge agricultural and industrial mar- 
kets of Iowa and Illinois. 


Remember, you can select your own markets as re- 
Simply write one letter to the Iowa Daily 
Press Association, Shops Building, Des Moines, or the 
Newspaper League of Illinois, Springfield, Ill. 
Start using this system now. Write your letter today 


lowa Daily Press Association 
Daily Newspaper League of Illinois 
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OUR Congress has given you laws more widely ballyhooed 

than the Bankhead-Jones Act ... but few more genuinely 
far-sighted. 

For this is the law that lifted the blinders from the mi- 
croscopes of science in the field of agricultural research. 
For the first time in your nation’s history, it “authorized 
and directed” your Secretary of Agriculture to let scientists 
make our research programs... Previously, government 
funds had gone to agricultural research only by specified- 
use appropriation, largely inspired by laymen or by poli- 
ticians with at least one foot in the pork barrel. 

Looked at from several angles, Bankhead-Jones is mighty 
interesting legislation. Its aim is not only better food 
and better clothing for a nation of 130,000,000 people, but 
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enrichment of our civilization through broader understand- 
ing of natural laws underlying these ends. Its cost will run, 
at most, to $5,000,000 a year. It has shown results almost at 
once .. . ranging from a quick-drying soybean paint oil, 
through experiments with better vegetables, better cattle, 
better chickens, to the great new grass-breeding station at 
State College, Pa. 

And not the least interesting aspect of this bill is the fact 
that it might not yet be law but for the efforts of ...a 
magazine. 

Country Gentleman first struck out for legislation of this 
sort with an editorial titled “Research in a Rut”, back in 
1929. A barrage of articles followed, including two by Secre- 
taries Hyde and Wallace in 1929 and 1934 respectively. 
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In so far as any non-government agency may ever be 
said to be responsible for a law, Country Gentleman is 
responsible for this one. 

And agriculture knows it. 

Just as agriculture knows a whole parade of causes 
backed by Country Gentleman for the people of agriculture 
...and also knows that no cause backed by this magazine 
has ever failed. 

Think about this record, you who have advertising plans 
to make. Remember that along with Country Gentleman’s 
near 2,000,000 circulation ... along with its strategic con- 
centration in the biggest and most stable single group of 
customers in America... goes also a many-times-proved 
power to move its people into action. 
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POWER TO MOVE PEOPLE 


POWER TO MOVE GOODS 


Country 


GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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Peak Cities of January 


The following figures show for the 151 cities of 50,000 population or more 


National Buying 
Power %— 

| Ratio $. B. P. 

Trading Area 


| 


pxheinhesnecneon 94.25 2741 


|| El Paso 
for which bank debit figures are available, the relation between January | Debol Deieemennacioes oai4 s.600 
business activity in each city and its own average month, 150.82, for ex- || naaee @h,....:.0., 93.75 "2058 
ample, means that Lexington’s business activity in January is 50.82% || Oskland............... 93.58 6643 (21X) 
better than the average month in that city. ° 5. B. Pp.” refers to SM Survey | yi. City, Mo......---| 93.55 | 1.6709 
of Buying Power, April 10, 1938. Source of figures: Federal Reserve Bank || altoone.............-. 93.47 | .1359 
debits averaged for years 1934 to 1936 inclusive, and computed by SALEs | a erereses = | a 4x) 
MANAGEMENT. Milwaukee............. 93.13 | 2.1334 
= | . | 
National Buying | | National Buying || ae re | aoe — 
City Jenuery Power %— City January Power L— PERMONG ccc cccccccosce es v4 
| * Ratio BLP. Ratio S. B. P. | Pittobangh. ...cscccccces 92.74 | 2.82 
} Trading Area Trading Area CG ag iccweeeewaes 92.73 .3972 
—— — -- —— || Roanoke... ...--.-+++-- 92.62 -1468 
Riis cteubiodel 150.82 1978 || Waterbury.......0.020e | 98.90 4555 (31Z) || Sioux City........-+-+-- 92.59 | .3799 
Berkeley... ..----+eeee0: 115.03 | .5811(3X) || Ft. Worth.........-.5-- 98.12 .8533 (gia ERS | 99.50 1137 
Kansas City, Kans....--.- 112.03 .0990 (14X) || Syracuse.........---05- 98.00 .5327 = SRSA RRS ete 92.37 1559 
Pilea. cccccccscsccecs 111.69 .3328 Long Beach. ......0c00. 97.96 2.9016 (16Z) OO ee | 92.12 -1638 
Tampa-St. Petersburg.....| 110.42 .3189 Wichita... ...-.eeeeeees 97.96 5231 || Charleston, W. Va....... 92.10 -3813 
Birmingham..........+++ 109.94 5116 =—=_|| Lowelll.......---seeeees 97.51 | 8714 (17x) i iascccvesecsneans 91.72 -1556 (32X) 
Columbia... .---++++++- | 108.90 | 2996 —|| Dallas... ++ +e sere eee 97.49 | .8694 PMc. cceccecccsess 91.64 .2656 
Winston-Salem........-- | 107.34 1317 Newark... +.---0+00000s 97.46 | 2.6468 (20X) Pibidnnmehinnentan 91.55 £8385 
Raleigh... .sccccscccoces | 107.30 4427 Albany-Troy-Schenectady 97.39 -8200 _ ee 91.51 .3614 
Chattanooga....-------. 107.28 1968 } Wheeling...... +00: 97.37 -1780 Bice nivnrscsans 91.33 | 1.1695 
eee. ccc ceesccece 107.02 .0671 (9X) || Salt Lake City.......... 97.35 | .6061 Go 90.96 2.1940 (19) 
Rochester... .----+-+++: 105.65 6728 | Shreveport....-----++++- 97.09 -3628 Be iicbeiekeekes 90.84 .3841 (1) 
New Haven........---- 105.23 4555 Metlelt.. ccccscceccsece 97.08 -2683 i cceneeenes 90.52 | 2.7395 
Pasadena........---+-++| 105,02 2.9016 (16Z) || Los Angeles........... 97.06 | 3.6154  pieineciwannees 90.50 -2306 
Raatiellitesscccsescenes 104.01 6516 Springfield, Mass......-. | 9699 | 5309 Mies nescssecoce, 90.48 | 56588 
iit i ndasenaneens 103.71 .2609 Providence... ...++++++ 96.19 6515 i cicntacein 90.47 | .8286 
Dn SE ee 103.69 1176 MER, ocsivebawess 96.72 .1414 (2X) | Springfield, lll.........-.. 90.37 -2378 
Jacksonville. ......-+++. 103.60 | .4454 Nashville... ....-+++++. 96.46 A174 Cedar Rapids........... 90.36 | .1395 
ERD oncccccccccecees | 103.58 1440 Rea cecersccceess | 96.40 | .1302 _ rere 90.04 | .4683 
San Antonio........... 103.14 .6567 | NT ee nae re | 96.38 | .1250 | ait ae Ra 90.02 | .2528 
nn eee 102.90 4246 RE eee 96.37 1758 (ES Eee 89.95 | 1.1718 
Piiledeighle,.......0.0. 102.61 | 4.1148 —_|| Cantton........-- 020008 | 96.09 | .2347(6X) || tuntington............. 89.80 | .2443 
Harrisburg... ..... +--+. 102.60 | 6118 = || Lymm...........ceceeee | 96.03 4424 (18X) i niuvtaceseneeal 89.79 | .2197 (25x) 
Trenton... --0+++seeeees 101.92 |  .1775 (30X) || Portland, Me.........-. | 96.00 2416 i aibbadeveccoucns 89.53 .2616 
Sc ocececccessen 101.86 | .1229 New Bedford........... 95.99 .2733 (8) re secesenivesexe 89.43 1.1574 
Knoxville.......-+-++05- 101.72 .3217 POEs s cvtcsnvcocens 95.96 -9486 SS 89.34 .3459 
Terre Haute.........+-- 101.63 1947 Det ie... ncckendepene | 95.91 -1600 (27X) SE eer 89.19 .1538 (28X) 
New Orleans.....------ | 101.51 | .6831 DE inthenstrwoenhies 95.88 A173 Minneapolis............ | 88.79 | 2.1940 
Wilkes-Barre. .......+--- | 101.30 | 3373 || Charleston, S. C......... 95.84 1015 ee eer | 98.53 1774 
Montgomery.......--+- 101.08 -2065 || Binghamton............. 95.82 -3076 Lemeatet.cc cccccccccece | $8.53 -1722 (15X) 
ce | 400.80 | 19.4080 Springfield, O.......... | 95.75 | .4157 | Fort Wayne.........+5. | 97.90 | .3332 
MER igiaceeveunas 100.61 | .3158(13Z) || San Diego.............. | 95.79 2706 CR acide nina | 87.44 4553 _ 
ins dcdesvonpasnse 100.54 | 3.9987 ER asiscacninnenyes | 95.71 | 2.0991 eeaserenseensees ors 1 
Beaumont..........---- 100.40 | .2104 | St ly Rare e ee » Serene y= lahat 35°81 9345 
Pei ccdssacsepeanes 100.40 1.4832 PE cdccadekunnen 95.65 1631 ‘ 
| | Portland, Ore........... 85.77 | 1.0865 
eee 99.93 | 6091 ] San Francisco........... 95.55 2.2618 Davenport.........-+-++ | 85.65 2659 
Port Arthur... ..-.++++ 99.92 | .1326(23X) || Wilmington............. | 95.53 | .2583 | Austin....0+-+-eeereeee 84.71 pty 
WR Giethe ceccccescsves 99.75 | .2733(8) || Utica....... 0... see ee ee | 95.20 | .2379 ae aD Oa a e390 | 13573 
Comdetiecsscccsccccces 99.38 -1913 (5X) ° || Springfield, Mo......... 9517 | .1465 | 9 pids...... E ‘ 
Sssaknseseseseees 99.36 .0792 (29X) || Pueblo................ 95.13 | £080 (800) |] Schetoun........-...-. 82.89 1917 
| | Roekford.........---+0. 82.21 -2227 (26X) 
Grand Rapids........... | 98.78 0 eee 95.10 | .2725 Youngstown............ 80.97 .3642 
i Miidivesannsicanas | 98.66 | .2403 Evansville. ............ 94.53 | .2569 OT 80.05 -2688 (10X) 
Pc cccncsessevsee 98.61 .7585 Des Moines............ 94.47 | .1688 ee, eee 77.48 4021 
Chatters ccccccccccccecs 98.49 -2981 (7X) || Durham............000. 94.33 .0650 
Indianapolis..........-. 98.47 | 1.0790 || Oklahoma City......... | 94.29 | 8362 ed. seeeeeeeees| 36.08 $688 (12X) 
| 
Explanatory Notes: The ‘‘S. B. P. Trading each. Los Angeles County is an example. 16. In same county as Los Angeles. 
Area National Buying Power %"" is a total of Such cities are marked Z. 17. County percentage included in Boston area. 
the buying power percentages for the counties . County percentage included in Cleveland 18. Ibid Boston. ; ; 
making up the trading area of the city, as, area. 19. Minneapolis-St.Paul combined trading area. 
taken from Sates ManaGement’s April 10, . Ibid Philadelphia 20. County percentage included in New York 
1938, Survey of Buying Power. The counties . Ibid San Francisco area. 
making up the trading areas of the 151 cities _ Thid Bostoa. , 21. Ibid San Francisco. 
have 93.96% of the nation’s buying power. . . Ibid Philadelphia 22. Ibid New York. 
Certain cities, such as Minneapolis and Sc. Thid Cleveland. 23. Ibid Beaumont. 
Paul, have a combined trading area, and the : Ibid Philadelphia 24. Ibid Denver. 
same buying power percentage is shown for . Fall River and New Bedford combined. 25. Ibid Philadelphia. 
each. . . . Certain other cities, such as Ham- . County percentageincluded in Houstonarea. 26. Ibid Chicago. © 
mond, Ind., are parts of a larger metropolitan Ibid Chicago 27. Ibid San Francisco. 
market, but the py of the county in . Thid Cincinnati 28. Ibid Seattle. 
which it is located is shown separately. Such " Thid Chicago 29. Ibid Kansas City, Mo. 
cities are designated with an X.... Some . In same county as Springfield. 30. Ibid New York. 
counties contain several cities over 50,000 for . County percentage included in Kansas 31. Same county as New Haven. 
which bank debits are available, and the City, Mo., area. 32. County percentage included in Harrisburg 


county buying power percentage is given for 


. Ibid Philadelphia. 


area. 
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MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN BUSINESS BY STATES 
BASE 100 EQUALS MONTHLY AVERAGE OF BANK DEBITS 


FOR YEARS 1934-1936 


JAN FEB | MAR APR | MAY JUN JUL | AUG | SEP | OCT | NOV DEC 
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100 1100 
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“Everybody’s Value” Sales Plan 
Sends Falcon Sales Up 1,000% 


Long-established competition, no previous consumer ads, spotty 


distribution, 


were the handicaps confronting Falcon’s makers. 


They were overcome by a dealer policy that leaned over backward 


in friendliness, support, fair play. 


N the first seven months of this 
year, sales of Falcon cameras rose 
more than 1,000% from the same 
period of 1937. 

Since last April, the number of 
dealers handling Falcons has multi- 
plied about 20 times, to more than 
50,000. 

Last Fall directors of Utility Manu- 
facturing Co., maker of Falcons, took 
stock of their camera sales situation. 
They had entered the camera field 
some five years before. Falcon sales 
had grown steadily. But they were 
still a very small fraction of the na- 
tion’s total camera business. The trade 
knew relatively little about them. Con- 
sumers knew even less. 

Falcons, then as now, the Utility 
people believed, were good cameras. 
The line was, and is being constantly 
improved. But, they realized, to make 
a ‘dent’ in trade and consumer con- 
sciousness, against such big and estab- 
lished competitors as Eastman and 
Agfa Ansco, was a whopping prob- 
lem. 

They met the problem, first, with 
products. In addition to several exist- 
ing Falcon cameras, they introduced 


two completely new items. One was 
a “candid-style” or ‘‘miniature”’ cam- 
era, to take 16 pictures on standard 
makes of eight-picture rolls. This was 
intended to retail at $3.98. Then there 
was a “super-action” candid camera, 
also with 16-picture capacity, and 
equipped with certain expensive 
camera features and fast shutter and 
lens. This was to retail at $17.50 with 
£4.5 lens and $21.50 with f3.5 lens. 

The other items were chosen from 
the 1937 line—plus mechanical and 
caseé-appearance improvements, and 
price increases. They were to retail, 
respectively, at $2.49, $3.49 and 
$5.95. This made a range of just six 
prices, from $2.49 to $21.50. “Ever- 
Ready” carrying cases were adopted as 
extra equipment for all of the new 
models. 

Until then, Falcon had not run a 
consumer advertising campaign. It 
had not even projected itself very thor- 
oughly to the trade. Distribution was 
sparse and spotty. 

The two new models, the company 
believed, were timely, and represented 
exceptional consumer value. The com- 
pany wanted to make them of equal 


Five thousand of these display 
cards reproducing an ad from Life 
were supplied to Falcon dealers, 
Below is the way one outlet tied-in 
to the national drive. All told, 
dealers spent over $100,000 of their 
own money on similar space. 
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value to jobbers and dealers. The en- 
tire line is sold under “fair trade.” 

Last Spring “teaser” publicity began 
to appear in trade journals about the 
new Falcon line. A short time later, 
after curiosity had been developed, an 
impressive announcement was mailed 
to every drug jobber and retailer and 
to many other camera outlets—derart- 
ment stores, camera stores, jewelry 
stores, etc. 

An order form was enclosed. Spe- 
cial sales letters went to jobbers. 
Orders began coming in. Their vol- 
ume increased steadily every day. Then 
detailed stories were sent to various 
trade journals, and a big announce- 
ment ad was run in drug magazines. 

These emphasized that the new Fal- 
cons represented “value,” that they 
would be sold on a price-maintenance 
policy, that the company would stim- 
ulate sales of the cameras with an in- 
tensive and consistent consumer adver- 
tising campaign. 

Falcon then had only four field rep- 
resentatives. (There are nine now.) 
But they had been “sold” on the new 
program. They were given a fast- 
action schedule to cover leading job- 
bers and major retailers. 


A Guaranty Does Its Bit 


Charles H. Fischberg, president of 
the company and also general sales 
manager, went into the field on a sell- 
ing trip that took him into 18 states. 
Benjamin Helzick, vice-president and 
treasurer, remained in charge at New: 
York headquarters—stepping up pro- 
duction as sales rapidly began to 
mount. A difficult job, in view of the 
fact that every Falcon is shipped with 
an unconditional guaranty against all 
imperfections. 

Raymond Levy Organization, New 
York agency, which handles the Fal- 
con advertising account, also cooper- 
ated in product and package develop- 
ment and in sale and promotion plans. 

In the first few weeks, 20,000 drug 
stores ordered. So did many depart- 
ment stores, stationery stores, sporting 
goods stores, jewelers, camera shops, 
etc. Orders rose to as high as 50,000 
cameras in one week. But still those 
five men on the road, plus the mails 
and the trade paper copy, kept pound- 
ing away at the jobbers. 

With shipments of the cameras went 
display pieces—a different one for 
each Falcon model. These were de- 
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MONEY 
ROTO SECTION 


elf your advertising budget has been made top-heavy by 
the need for an extra appropriation to merchandise your 
campaign to the trade, you'll be interested in the statement 
that the L.E. Waterman Company gives on the next page. 

Rotogravure makes such extra appropriations unneces- 
sary because its circulation is concentrated in the markets 
where buyers, dealers, and dollars are concentrated and 
hence blankets retailers just as effectively as it does con 
sumers. Add to this, the higher visibility rotogravure brings 
to the advertising placed in it, and you have the reason 
why leading manufacturers whose sales depend on the 
co-operation of retailers are investing 100%, more of their 
appropriations in rotogravure than they did five years ago. 
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signed to take little space in windows 
Or on counters, but to compel atten- 
tion and to high-spot the product’s 
main features. Each provided for a 
camera to be set up in it. The fact 
that the displays cost only 7 to 15 cents 
each permitted liberal distribution, 
but this was always in strict propor- 
tion to number of cameras shipped. 
Jobbers were persuaded to have their 
men see that a representative number 
of the displays were installed, in good 
positions. 

The plan provided for no factory- 
dealer cooperative advertising. The 
dealers, however, were given various 
sizes of mats or electros of cameras, 
Falcon name-slugs, etc., and sugges- 
tions for their use. They were told 
that their advertising would be sup- 
ported by Falcon’s own forthcoming 
campaign, the schedule of which had 
been built up to include 150 news- 
papers. Newspapers also were asked 
to develop ‘Falcon’ pages. 

In three months, it was estimated, 
dealers spent over $100,000 of their 
own money in newspaper advertising 
to promote Falcon. Several hundred 
newspapers got this dealer copy. About 
50 newspapers developed “Falcon” 
pages. The Walgreen chain and 
others plugged Falcon regularly in 
many cities. One dealer (Finley- 
Straus) ran a four-color page on Fal- 
con in the Sunday magazine section of 
the New York News, for which the 
regular rate card cost on a 100,000- 
line contract is $2,500. Tappin’s, 
Philadelphia, did a similar job in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer's Sunday maga- 
zine section. 

Falcon’s own newspaper campaign 
broke in mid-June. 


Additional Company Promotion 


In the meantime, the factory pro- 
duction schedule continued to grow, 
in an effort to cope with sales. The 
higher-priced ‘‘Super-Action’’ candid 
had been held back to give full play 
to the $2.49+$5.95 line, and had been 
virtually unmentioned in consumer ad- 
vertising. As supplies of this product 
began coming off the assembly line in 
June, it was decided to add national 
magazines to the campaign and to in- 
clude it in some of these. Magazines 
chosen were Life, Liberty, Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, Time and 
Popular Photography. 

Out went a broadside to the trade, 
to dramatize the fact that this would 
swell Falcon’s own campaign to over 
“50,000,000 messages.’’ Five thousand 
display cards featuring a half-page in 
Life, and 5,000 special Life-Faicon 
window stickers, were produced. A 
repeat order for 5,000 more of each 
still was insufficient To every jobber 
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handling Falcon and to chains and 
major retailers, went a letter from Life 
and an advance copy of the complete 
magazine, to help merchandise the 
campaign. 

From Falcon’s headquarters a letter 
of appreciation was sent to all jobbers 
who had done an especially good job 
on the line. Other jobbers were urged 
to duplicate the success of the ma- 
jority. 

Since magazines reach many small 
places where distribution may be in- 
complete, the ads mentioned that any- 
one unable to buy a Falcon locally 
could buy direct if his dealer's name 
were sent. Several hundred consumers 
did so. The company mailed to each 
dealer mentioned a check for his profit 
on the sale, with a letter suggesting 
that he carry Falcon cameras. 

Although Falcon’s own campaign 
has been extensive, thus far the deal- 
ers have spent more of their own 
money to promote these cameras than 
has the company itself. 


Prices Maintained Everywhere 


There are other ways in which the 
dealers are ‘‘grateful.”” Falcon, for ex- 
ample, has been able to maintain its 
prices. One leading department store, 
which long has flourished on price-cut- 
ting, offered to buy 500 of the $3.98 
cameras if it could sell them for 
$3.79. When this offer was refused, 
the store said it would sell them at 
$3.89—the ‘‘fair trade’ minimum-—if 
it could buy at jobbers’ prices. Again 
refused, this store is now buying from 
jobbers—presumably at the regular 
price—and is selling in the same 
range as other retailers. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. has 
found that its Falcon expansion pro- 
gram has been to everybody’s profit, 
including its own. Already, mass pro- 
duction has lowered production costs 
and increased the company’s profit 
margin. 

And the Falcon sales flight, they be- 
lieve, has just begun. 


FTC Calls Brunswick’s 
Sweepstakes Plan Unlawful 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a complaint alleging that the 
Brunswick - Balke - Collender Co. en- 
gaged in unlawful practices tending to 
create a monopoly in the manufacture 
and sale of bowling equipment. The 
sales plan complained of was highly 
successful and of a nature which could 
be used in other businesses. 

The Brunswick plan offered $34,000 
in money and merchandise in the ‘Red 
Crown Bowling Sweepstakes,” a con- 
test open to all five-man teams which 


held membership in the American 
Bowling Congress or bowled in leagues 
sanctioned by the ABC, but with the 
requirement that the teams participat- 
ing must bowl on so-called “Official 
Brunswick Sweepstakes Bowling Al- 
leys,” entitled to display the “Official 
Brunswick Sweepstakes Emblem.” 

In order to qualify their alleys, 
bowling alley operators were required 
to purchase, so the complaint charges, 
four sets of bowling pins at a price 
of $45 and an additional $15 worth 
of miscellaneous equipment, whether 
or not they needed or desired to pur- 
chase this material. The complaint 
alleges that the average bowling alley 
doesn’t need that equipment for a full 
bowling season of one year and that 
the ordinary operator doesn’t make 
purchases in that amount for a single 
season. 

The FTC made other minor charges 
against the company, but their main 
complaint was summed up in these 
words: “The contest resulted in caus- 
ing many customers of the respondent 
company’s competitors to purchase ex- 
clusively from the respondent; de- 
prived many purchasers of the privi- 
lege of buying the respondent com- 
pany’s products exclusively, and un- 
duly restrained and lessened competi- 
tion in the manufacture and sale of 
bowling equipment.” 


Dept. Stores to Park Cars 
on Ferris Wheel Device 


E. Paul Behles & Associates, Inc., 
New York department store architects, 
have applied for a patent on a new 
auto parking device that requires only 
25% of the customary ground area to 
house an equal number of cars, and 
costs only a little more than half of 
the customary garage. 

The Autolator resembles a Ferris 
wheel, though it has two huge steel 
wheels, one at the top and one at the 
bottom. The wheels are connected by 
chain or a link-belt from which plat- 
forms are suspended. Platforms auto- 
matically stop level with floors. 

A customer drives into the store on 
to the Autolator, stays in his car and 
is lifted up to any desired floor. If he 
intends to shop and park for only an 
hour or so the car remains on one of 
many revolving platforms, ready for 
delivery in a few seconds. It takes 
only 114 minutes for the Autolator to 
make a complete revolution. Largest 
proposed Autolator installation is for 
800 cars; average is 400-car capacity. 

If the device becomes popular it will 
solve parking congestion in shopping 
districts—an increasingly severe handi- 
cap to department stores. 
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ITS HARVEST TIME FOR 
SALES IN RURAL MARKETS 


Crops have been harvested, taken to market. With the coming of Fall, months’-lon 
I b| fo) ) +4 


toil and hopes have been transformed into real, tangible dollars. 


And millions of rural families are celebrating the joyous season in traditional style 


. shopping, buying, spending. 
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You can reach two million of these rural families through Western Newspaper 


Union. 
3 , And you can reach them in a way that will make them acutely conscious of your 
product . . . by means of their local country newspapers. 
Western Newspaper Union offers you 3,277 of these country weeklies . . . the 


largest single unit of rural circulation. 


These newspapers have long been recognized as the most potent selling force in rural 


markets. Here’s why: 


Country newspapers are the only medium serving the most vital interests of rural 


folk—their personal, local interests. 


Your advertising in the complete Western Newspaper Union list of 3,277 country 
newspapers will be delivered into every able-to-buy small town and farm home in some 


3,000 communities. 


@\ 9 
You can buy all 3,277 of these newspapers . . . or sectional groups of them. Each of 
these groups—there are 30 of them—provides coverage of a definite rural retail trading 
area. 
Cost... in line with national publication rate standards. 
For full particulars, write 
310 East 45th Street 210 So. Desplaines Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
@|? 


| UST OUT y 1939 Catalog of Western Newspaper Union 
© Lists, Rates and Circulation—Send for Your Copy 
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Industrial Relations 
at MeCann-Erickson 

Most important advertising agencies at 
one time or another—and some consistently 
—have informally handled public relations 
problems for their clients. But so far as is 
known, McCann-Erickson, Inc., with its 
present announcement of the establishment 
of a complete Department of Public and 
Industrial Relations, is the first advertising 
agency to enter the field formally and make 
a bid for such work. 

Headquarters for McCann-Erickson De- 
partment of Public and Industrial Relations 
ire in the San Francisco office, in charge of 
C. E. Persons, vice-president. The experi- 
ence of the department, however, will be 
at the service of any McCann-Erickson unit 
desiring to use it. Asked how extensive 
was the field for public and industrial rela- 
tions services, Mr. Persons said, “The field 
is limitless.” 

McCann-Erickson has been giving public 
relations and industrial counsel to its clients 
for many years. It was out of the demand 
for such services that the activity arose. 
Business men found that they were fre- 
quently too close to their own public rela- 
tions problems to act in their own best 
interests and that a disinterested public re- 
lations counsellor was as valuable as dis- 
interested legal counsel. At the same time, 
with the advances in advertising and pub- 
lic relations technique, based on the prin- 
ciples of modern psychology, the clever 
business man began to realize that the job 
was one for experts. As Mr. Persons says 
of the new department: “While it originated 
in service to clients, it has long since de- 
veloped beyond that point and has accumu- 
lated to an extent that made the establish- 
ment of a separate department advisable.” 

Probably it is no accident that the es- 
tablishment of such a department of a lead- 
ing advertising agency should occur first in 
San Francisco where business men are 
sorely feeling the need for it. For years 
San Francisco has been the center of Pacific 
Coast labor conflicts of a very serious na- 
ture. It is very strongly unionized—aimost 
a closed shop town. The labor conflict, and 
the techniques of the conflict on both sides, 
are further advanced here than anywhere in 
the country, according to most penetrating 
observers. Unions have developed a strength 
which has been alarming business men. 

To meet what seemed to them a danger 
of labor dominion (as evidenced by the 
San Francisco General Strike of 1934 and 
subsequent tie-ups of the waterfront and 
wholesaling industries) ,the employers them- 
selves organized. The Industrial Associa- 
tion, whose nucleus dates back some 16 or 
more years, realized its contemporary func- 
tion and gathered new strength at the time 
of the General Strike. To meet the threat 
of the C.I.O. organization of the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront employes, including all 
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warehouse employes in key industries like 
drugs, groceries, hardware, dry goods, 
liquor, stationery and in public warehouses, 
employers in these industries organized into 
a “union” of their own, the Association of 
San Francisco Distributors. The employer- 
members of this group are at present “‘on 
strike” against their employes for what 
they call “the right to bargain collectively,” 

Something new in the labor picture is 
represented by this inter-industry organiza- 
tion of business men and the techniques 
they are developing in their employe rela- 
tions and their public relations. The rest 
of the country is watching San Francisco 
and, if the techniques prove effective, the 
experts are likely to be called on to use 
their experience elsewhere. 


C. E. Persons 
... “The field 


is limitless.” 


Since the time of the San Francisco 
General Strike in 1934, the San Francisco 
Industrial Association, whose membership 
represents the most influential business 
leaders here as well as the rank and file of 
smaller business men, has had Mr. Persons 
as special advisor. When the Association 
of San Francisco Distributors was formed 
more recently, Mr. Persons also became 
special advisor to that group. 

“A principal factor prompting the es- 
tablishment of a new department of public 
and industrial relations,” says Mr. Persons, 
“is the increasing recognition of the im- 
portance of satisfactory public and indus- 
trial relations to everyone with something 
to sell, whether it be a can of beans or a 
proposition on the ballot or a fair presenta- 
tion of a labor controversy. These objec- 
tives are not necessarily obtained by adver- 
tising; sometimes, in fact, they have been 
harmed by too much advertising. Neverthe- 
less, these relations have proved to be of 
the utmost importance to advertising clients 
and for that reason come within the proper 
scope of advertising agency service, al- 
though requiring technique of their own. 

“In this field, as in advertising itself and 
in law, it is true that the person most 
concerned is, for that reason, often the 
least capable of analyzing and conducting 
his own case. Neither is there any formula 
or procedure that can be blueprinted, manu- 
factured and put into operation. Every 
situation of this kind, while subject to basic 
general principles, is a problem unique in 


itself and often highly complicated. Under 
these conditions, as in advertising, the best 
results are likely to be obtained by uniting 
the intimate knowledge possessed by the 
party most concerned with the disinteiested 
viewpoint and long experience of qualified 
experts.” 

Mr. Persons has been interested in labor 
relations throughout his career, which he 
started as a newspaper man. He worked 
on the Chicago Journal, Daily News, and 
Tribune, and later did legislative and spe- 
cial assignments as well as executive work 
for the Associated Press. In 1918 he was 
director of education, U. S. Fuel Adminis- 
tration, in Washington; a year later, di- 
rector of education, savings division of the 
U. S. Treasury Department. As an advertis- 
ing man he has had 19 years of experience 
and has been a vice-president of McCann- 
Erickson since 1937. 

The services of the new department are 
directed towards the prevention of unsatis- 
factory situations in public and industrial 
relations, as well as their elimination after 
they arise. Such situations usually represent 
continuing conditions. For this reason, 
McCann-Erickson’s new department will be 
on a retainer and service fee basis. 

Unlike commodity advertising, the nature 
of the new service may make inadvisable 
the naming of clients receiving such service. 
It may be assumed, however, that leading 
McCann-Erickson clients such as Standaid 
Oil, California Packing Corp. and others 
who have had no serious labor troubles 
owe some of this immunity to counsel 
on public and industrial relationship tech- 
niques. 


Ayer Reorganizes Its 
Media Department 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, 
has just completed the new set-up of its 
media department, purported to be “the first 
of its kind in scope and extent.” The Ayer 
plan is to centralize all media activity under 
one control which will be responsible for 
the advertising programs of the agency's 
clients from the point where media is se- 
lected until the final filing of publications 
in which the ads appear. 

The new arrangement calls for a media 
selection board of nine members; a produc- 
tion bureau responsible for estimates, 
schedules and circulation figures to support 
the choice of the board; a purchasing divi- 
sion; a registration division to determine 
whether or not the advertiser receives the 
space, position, etc., that he has authorized 
and paid for; and a filing bureau whose 
job it is to see that publications in which 
all Ayer-created ads appear are filed for 
ready reference and review. 

Making up the personnel of the new de- 
partment is a staff of 88, headed by Harris 
D. Bootman. 


Agency Notes 

Four member agencies of the National 
Advertising Agency Network were awarded 
silver plaques for campaigns submitted in 
the advertising exhibit, a feature of the 
annual N.A.A.N. convention held October 
7-9 in Washington. Winners were Lee 
Ringer, Los Angeles, for a trade paper cam- 
paign entry; Henry J. Kaufman, Washing- 
ton, in the newspaper campaign classifica- 
tion; Ralph Dalton, Troy, Ohio, in the 
direct mail division, and Hoffman & York, 
Milwaukee, for a general magazine cam- 
paign entry. 


Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis, re- 
cently honored its founder and chairman 
of the board, Herbert Spencer Gardner, 
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with a testimonial dinner celebrating the 
30th anniversary of the agency's existence. 


A new agency network, the National Ad- 
vertising and Promotion Group, has been 
organized to take in “newer advertising 
agencies located in key marketing centers of 
the United States.” Patterned after the 
Ellis-Plan networks, the group will be 
headed by Mason Barlow, of Mason Barlow 
& Associates, Chicago. Membership invita- 
tions have been issued to 30 agencies and 
the official NAPG roster will be announced 
early in November. 

The name of Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, 
Inc., New York, has been changed to 
Morgan Reichner & Co., Inc. Mr. Reichner 
is president of the firm and other officers 
include Amos Stote and Charles H. Bauer, 
vice-presidents, and Harold A. Bowman, 
secretary. 


People . 

George H. Thornley, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of N. W. Ayer & Sons, New York, is 
now associated with Erwin Wasey & Co., 
Inc., same city, in an executive capacity. 

Rufus Choate, for ten years account 
executive with N. W. Ayer, has joined the 
staff of Donahue & Co., New York. 

Henry C. Silldorff, who has been an ac- 
count executive with G. M. Basford Co., 
New York, for the past five years, has 
been made vice-president of the company. 
A graduate mechanical engineer of Stevens 


Henry C. Silldorft 


<< 


Henri H. Davis 


George H. 
Thornley 


—> 


Associated News, Inc. 


Institute of Technology and of the engineer- 
ing training course of General Electric Co., 
Mr. Silldorff, prior to his agency contacts, 
was advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 

Richard Marvin, for the past five years 
director of radio of the Chicago office of 
J. Walter Thompson, has been appointed 
head of the radio department of William 
Esty & Co., New York. 

S. Seymour Preston, Jr., of John Falkner 
Arndt & Co., Philadelphia, has recently 
been elected a vice-president of that organi- 
zation. . . . Daniel S. Klinger, formerly in 
charge of the classified advertising depart- 
ment of Friend-Wiener Advertising Co., 
has joined Metropolitan Advertising Co., 
New York, as account executive. 

Robert T. Tate has resigned as western 
manager of the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, to open his own advertising 
agency in New York. 


Account Appointments 


To: Young & Rubicam, New York 
ofiice, the Florist Telegraph Delivery As- 
sociation account . . . Grey Advertising 
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Agency, New York, the account of the 
House of Westmore, manufacturers of cos- 
metics . . . Leo Burnett Co., the accounts 
of the Pure Oil Co. and Brown Shoe Co., 
St. Louis manufacturer of Buster Brown 
shoes . . . J. M. Mathes, New York, the 
Fruit Products Corp. account, to direct ad- 
vertising on the company’s Astoria Brand 
glaced fruits, etc. 
To: Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, 
the account of Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 
. . Abbott Kimball, New York, the ac- 
count of Herb Farm Shops of London, 
Ltd., manufacturers of herb face creams 
. Hillman-Shane Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, the Natone, Inc., cosmetic 
manufacturers, account . Edward M. 


Power Co., the account of Latrobe Electric 
Steel Co. 


Metropolitan Advertising Co., New York, 
which last week celebrated its 37th birth- 
day, took a cue from the current open- 
ing of Manhattan’s Fall theatre season 
and mailed to friends and_ prospective 
clients two bright orange tickets, good 
for admission for the coming season to 
the “Theatre of Success.” The big show 
is “It Pays to Advertise,” and Metro- 
politan’s new vice-president, Vaughn 
Weidel, will give a personal presentation 
to anyone who comes (with or without 
tickets) to No. 92 Liberty Street. 


The Housing Problem 
in AKRON 


A recent survey conducted by the Akron Real Estate 
Board with the cooperation of the Federal Housing 
Administration and Post Office Officials shows. ... 


79,908 DWELLING UNITS 


FOR *AREA 
AKRON: 
Dwelling Units Available.... 68,010 
“ se Occupied.... 66,400 
“ se Vacant...... 1,610 or 2.37% 
BARBERTON: 
Dwelling Units Available.... 6,195 
“ ss Occupied.... 6,119 
“ “ Vacant...... 76 or 1.22% 
CUYAHOGA FALLS: 
Dwelling Units Available.... 5,703 
“ os Occupied.... 5,597 
“ “ Vacant...... 108 or 1.89% 


Normal average vacancies in Metropolitan Areas 
run between 5 and 8%. 


*Includes Akron, Barberton and Cuyahoga Falls. 


The above figures, says Mr. Geo. Missig, Sec 
of the Real Estate Board, shows Akron in woeful 
need of 5,000 to 6,000 new homes. 


Do A GOOD SELLING JOB IN THE RESPON. 
SIVE AKRON MARKET. PLACE YOUR 


ADVERTISING IN THE MEDIUM THAT GIVES 
COMPLETE COVERAGE AT ONE LOW COST. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


‘ 4 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 
iA 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS | 


PREG INA 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
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Why 25,000 U. S. Tire Dealers 


Praise Streamlined Sales Meetings 


Giant blow-ups in natural color were one item in the dramatization of U. S. Tires’ new 
and simplified line at dealer get-togethers from coast to coast. 


A shrewd blend of live and recorded speeches, sound effects, 


and exhibits gave smooth uniformity, faster coverage of 73 


cities, lowered expenses for this corporation’s series of 


dealer conventions. 


HEN the time comes to plan 
a program of dealer meet- 
ings for a nation-wide mar- 
keting area, most sales execu- 
tives grit their teeth, give an inward 
groan and resign themselves to a long 
and fatiguing grind in the field. When 
it’s all over they return to desks piled 
high with accumulated work and burn 
plenty of midnight oil ‘catching up.” 
This was the situation which con- 
fronted the executives of U. S. Tire 
Dealers Corp. Being human, they too 
gritted their teeth and tightened their 
belts when they began laying out a 
series of sales meetings to be held in 
73 cities and attended by their 25,000 
U. S. independent tire dealers, scat- 
tered among 48 states. But they quick- 
ly determined to try something new. 
U. S. decided on a different tech- 
nique which they felt sure would be a 
marked improvement over usual me- 
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thods. Their objectives were four- 
fold: First, to make each meeting so 
uniform that they would secure equal 
effectiveness throughout the field. Sec- 
ond, to permit “remote control’’ from 
headquarters, thus eliminating the 
necessity for key executives conducting 
the meeting. Third, to assure faster 
coverage of the territory than ever 
before. Fourth, to reduce expense 
through more efficient organization. 

In cooperation with AudiVision, 
Inc., producers of slide films and 
motion pictures, and R. C. Borden, 
sales counselor, planning and building 
of the program was begun three 
months in advance of the time when 
the first meeting was to be held. 

In order to cover 73 widely sepa- 
rated cities from coast to coast within 
the brief space of 21 days, nine special 
meeting units were organized, each 
headed by a master of ceremonies and 


several assistants. Each unit was self- 
contained and was equipped with an 
identical meeting script, props, projec- 
tion and sound equipment and ll 
other necessary material for putting on 
a series of meetings under a variety of 
local conditions. 

In planning the meeting program, 
much thought was given to make every 
minute as live and sparkling as pos- 
sible. A wide variety of practical de- 
vices were used: Motion pictures, 
special voice recordings and musical 
effects, easels, banners, exhibits, talk- 
ing slide films, demonstrations, giant 
blow-ups of new products and one or 
two special devices. 

A nice balance between live speakers 
and recorded speakers was maintained 
throughout. The master of ceremonies 
introduced sound slide films and re- 
cordings which ‘‘spoke” for them- 
selves, and both silent films and “‘blow- 
up” illustrations were used to explain 
and dramatize the live speakers’ com- 
mentaries. Yet at no time were these 
devices so employed as to give any 
impression of a “mechanized” meet- 
ing. The whole program was tied to- 
gether and kept moving by the per- 
sonality and platform ability of the 
individual master of ceremonies. 


He’s Right in the Room 


Howard N. Hawkes, general sales 
manager, U. S. Tire Dealers Corp., 
used the device of a recorded speech 
“personally” to address all of the deal- 
er groups. The staging of this address 
was particularly in character. Im- 
mediately “he’’ was introduced by the 
district manager, the room was dark- 
ened and, through the use of spot- 
lighted charts which illustrated his 
remarks, the illusion of his presence 
pervaded the room. 

One of the unusual features on the 
program, used in certain sections of 
the country, was the presentation of a 
15-minute, all-color sound slide film, 
produced by AudiVision. This produc- 
tion, the first of its kind ever to be 
shown, was entitled “Do It With 
Identification.” The film dramatized 
to dealers the advantages of identify- 
ing their business locations with at- 
tractive and properly placed U. S. signs 
and displays. The use of full color 
greatly enhanced the effectiveness of 
the identification story. The color film 
involved many different types of color 
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photography, including scenes at serv- 
ice stations, garages and tire stores, as 
well as a series of color cartoons. 
Between the morning and afternoon 
session, the dealer audience attended 
luncheon as guests of the company. 
By carefully scheduling every item 
on the five-hour program, and insist- 
ing that the master of ceremonies ad- 
here strictly to schedule, the meetings 
moved forward at a lively pace that 
maintained a high level of interest. 
The main reason why each of the 
73 meetings was so consistently good 
was because it was “fool-proofed’”— 
controlled in every detail so that there 
was no chance of weak or inaccurate 
handling of any of the vital points 
covered. This “remote control” was 
secured by the use of a master script 
supplied to members of each meeting 
unit. The master script not only con- 
tained practically every word to be 
spoken by the master of ceremonies 
and other speakers, but also included 
cues for lighting and sound effects and 
mechanized features. Thorough re- 
hearsals of all speakers made certain 
that they would deliver their talks in 
an easy, natural style. At the same 
time, all lighting effects and mechan- 
ized features tied in with the various 
talks were so well rehearsed that em- 
barrassing ‘‘waits’” were eliminated; 
a swift-flowing meeting made possible. 
Before each meeting unit took the 
field an intensive two-day training 
period for masters of ceremonies was 
held in New York. These key men 
were selected from various U. S. 
branches for their platform ability. 
First they attended a ‘sample meet- 


Easel cards lent emphasis. 
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ing,” conducted by R. C. Borden, so 
they could see for themselves how the 
program should be put across. They 
were then given specialized training 
which thoroughly equipped them to 
go out into their territories and con- 
duct their own meetings, cooperating 
with the managers of the districts. 

That all objectives set by U. S. head- 
quarters were successfully reached, is 
amply proved by reports from the 
freld, which have recently been tabu- 
lated. These reports not only reflect 
genuine enthusiasm on the part of 
dealers for the dynamic and swiftly 
paced program presented, but also 
show that all 73 meetings were con- 
ducted as planned and kept precisely 
on schedule. 


In analyzing final costs, U. S. head- 
quarters found that the per dealer cost 
to the company was remarkably low. 
It averaged $1.35. A large share of 
this amount, of course, went to pay for 
the dealers’ luncheon. The balance was 
apportioned to rental of hotel meeting 
room, transportation of props and 
meeting crew and miscellaneous costs. 

U. S. reports, “We have been very 
careful to check both our district man- 
agers and dealets as to their opinions 
of these new ‘streamlined’ meetings. 
The vast majority are definitely en- 
thusiastic.”” 

Because of the signal success of this 
first meeting series, activities are al- 
ready underway for future meetings 
modeled along the same lines. 


Reader studies among both sub- 
scribers and newsstand buyers of 
Popular Mechanics showed that 
79% of them bought new cars 
during 1935, 1936, and 1937. 
This is at the rate of over 25% 
new cars a year, whereas the na- 
tional rate is right around 10%. 
There are three reasons for this 
buying responsiveness when new 
and improved cars are displayed. 
Readers of Popular Mechanics 
are mechanically-minded and in- 
terested in mechanical progress 
in all its phases—and particularly 
in motor cars, for 88!/,% own 
them with 23% of the families 
owning more than one. 
They read in Popular Mechan- 
ics more about automobiles and 
accessories than they do in any 
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other general magazine—some 
300 articles a year on improve- 
ments, maintenance and econom- 
ical operation of motor cars. 

And they have the money to 
buy new cars and accessories. A 
family income study among Popu- 
lar Mechanics’ readers showed 
65.5% with incomes above the 
national average family income of 
$2000 a year. 

Here are reader interest, buy- 
ing responsiveness, and purchas- 
ing power in a market of over half 
a million men that you can reach 
at less than a seventh of a cent per 
page per prospect. 

Are you telling your sales story 
of cars and accessories* to them 
in proportion to your sales possi- 
bilities? 


POPULA /, mrang 


— 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois * New York ® Detroit * Columbus 


#76% report they buy ac 


cessories by brand name and 84% have tavorite brands of gas and oil 
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Labor Press Widens Coverage 
as Labor Market Doubles 


The organized labor press has begun to 
tell national advertisers some impressive 
figures of the growth, buying power and 
buying habits of the organized labor mar- 
ket—and of the ability of the labor press 
to harness this vast power. 

It has found, for example, that member- 
ship of organized labor in five years has 
risen 150%, to 7,500,000. 

If data compiled by People’s Press, New 
York, this Fall, from a_ representative 
sample of its 250,000 union-labor readers 
in 75 crafts throughout the country, are 
projected to cover the entire union-labor 
market, we may estimate: 

That the average union worker's family 
consisting of 4.4 people, this entire market 
embraces more than 30,000,000 people. .. . 

That the average union worker's weekly 
wage is $31.68—as against $23.92 for all 
gainfully employed in the country—that his 
weckly family income is $40.02 

That, every week, union families spend 
$90,000,000 for food, $30,000,000 for 
clothing, $22,500,000 for transportation— 
including operating their cars, $13,500,000 
for houschold furnishings and equipment, 
$13,000,000 for beer and liquor... . 

That virtually all union people smoke 
tobacco—chiefly cigarettes; that 86.6% of 
these families own radios, 45.3% automo- 
biles, 43% electric refrigerators, and 43.3% 
have savings accounts. ... 

And that 96% read their labor paper 
thoroughly, 95.3% try, wherever possible, 
to buy union-made goods, and 85.6% to 
buy from firms which advertise in their 
labor papers. 

They indicate a weekly income of $262,- 
500,000—an annual income of $13,650,- 
000,000—for the union-labor market. 


At Least 8,788,000 Readers Now 


The growth of such papers as People’s 
Press and the CIO News to six-figure cir- 
culations in the last couple of years means 
that national advertisers for the first time 
may reach much of this big new “mass- 
class market’ economically and effectively. 

Through the recent addition of the en- 
tire membership of the United Mine 
Workers, CIO News currently has a circu- 
lation of 700,000. People’s Press, already 
distributed as a national section in publica- 
tions reaching more than .700 separate 
locals, plans to pass 1,000,000 by next 
Summer. Both will expand along The Ameri- 
can Weekly lines, to inform and inspire 
readers for broad organized-labor action. 

Editor & Publisher recently pointed out 
that labor now has 573 _ publications, 
“claiming 8,788,000 readers.” This would 
mean an average of only 15,000 readers 
each. Ninety-two of the 573 are more than 
38 years old. Nearly all—newspapers or 
magazines—have been highly specialized or 
sectionalized. The bigger cause of union 
labor as a whole has been subordinated. 

“Craft guilds” are centuries old. By and 
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large, they instilled more pride in the work 
than in the livelihood which the work was 
intended to provide. Their membership 
was restricted, their viewpoint narrow. 

For the first half century of the organ- 
ized labor movement in this country—in 
the Knights of Labor, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Railway Brother- 
hoods——the “craft’’ element, and the “craft” 
viewpoint have prevailed. The “structure” 
has been loose, and largely ineffectual. 

But beneath this structure, for 20 years, 
coordinating elements gradually have 
grown. In 1918, in Illinois, a “Labor 
Party” was born. Since 1919, Federated 
Press—'‘Labor’s AP’’—has worked to pro- 
vide accurate, non-partisan news for all 
kinds and shades of labor papers. Fed- 
erated Press now serves 150 of them. 
Throughout this period, the Federal and 
other governments have concerned them- 
selves more with the needs and problems 
of labor. The general press has given more 
space, and more intelligent treatment, to 
labor news. The people as a whole are 
better informed. 

And, particularly in the last five years, 
labor itself has become better organized, 
more aggressive, and more articulate. 


Rapidly Gathering Momentum 


The program for “industrial unionism” 
of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion has been an important factor in this 
trend. Unionization of such great indus- 
tries as steel, automobiles and rubber has 
had much to do with building organized 
labor's membership, in five years, from less 
than 3,000,000 to 7,500,000. But older 
unions also have broadened their outlook. 
They are beginning to recognize their 
mutual interdependence. 

The present Federal administration has 
adopted measures actively to stimulate this 
trend. Section 7a of NRA gave it a def- 
nite push. The National Labor Relations 
Act increased its momentum. The uphold- 
ing of this act by the Supreme Court 
brought another division of the Govern- 
ment to recognize the rights of unionism. 

All of these influences encouraged unions 
to convert workers not only in great “open 
shop” industries, but workers in vocations 
and in sections which had been considered 
apathetic or even hostile toward its cause. 

Until the recent depression the number 
of “gainfully employed” people in the 
country rose in direct ratio to the increase 
in population as a whole. In 40 years, 
both doubled. But in this period the num- 
ber of women workers increased 50% faster 
than the number of workers as a whole, 
and the number of white-collar workers 
rose 11 times as rapidly. 

In its recent expansion organized labor 
has recognized these elements. The move- 
ment is no longer merely an agglomeration 
of men in varied manual crafts. It reaches 
into—and has begun to coordinate—nearly 
every phase of our national life. Farm and 
clerical workers and professional people— 
teachers and journalists, lawyers and doctors 


and clergymen, State and Federal employes 
—are being brought into the fold. 

And the labor press is serving them, too. 

Whatever individual viewpoints may be, 
both capital and management recognize to- 
day that, in any policy or operation, the 
attitude of labor must be considered. They 
recognize that labor unions doubtless are 
here to stay and, probably, to expand. 

But they are beginning also to realize 
that union labor's objectives of higher and 
more stable wages make for better mar- 
kets for their products, and that every step 
forward which labor makes in working and 
living conditions can help to create not only 
better workers but better consumers. 

Thus, certain large companies, such as 
U. S. Steel, recently have encouraged col- 
lective bargaining, so that men and man- 
agement both may concentrate harder on 
their mutual job of producing and selling. 
And others, such as Hormel Packing and 
Calvert Distilling, have instituted year- 
round work-and-income plans for their em- 
ployes, to improve output and to do their 
share in stabilizing the national market. 

And in addition, some national adver- 
tisers—especially those which are union- 
ized—such as Brown & Williamson and 
Schenley, are developing advertising cam- 
paigns directly to harness the good will 
and buying power of the labor market. 


Is Its Coverage Duplication? 


Certain advertisers, however, have refused 
to run campaigns in labor publications, not 
because they question the size or re- 
sponsiveness of the market, but because 
they claim they are already reaching these 
people through other media. There would 
be costly duplication. 

To this the labor publishers reply: 
Almost every large advertiser already is 
buying a lot of costly duplication. Every 
advertiser who buys more than one medium 
in a market or more than one type of 
medium throughout the country tells many 
of the same people the same message. 

Even so, the people’s interest in these 
media usually is casual or impersonal. They 
follow them only so long as the publisher 
“dishes up” a certain kind of “stuff.” 
When the customer does not get this—or 
getting too much, it palls on him—he 
switches publications or flips the dial. 

The labor paper, on the other hand, the 
labor publishers explain, is the worker's 
business paper. It gives him facts. It gives 
him entertainment. But especially, it gives 
him courage. Daily, weekly, monthly, it is 
regular, tangible evidence of the progress 
of his life and livelihood. It helps him to 
strengthen his organization, and therefore 
his own existence, against all the forces 
which might tear it down. Therefore, labor 
editors believe, it inspires loyalty. 

And this is not only individual but 
family loyalty. The union member's wife 
is steeped in the philosophy of unionism. 
Usually, she is a member of the “women’s 
auxiliary.” His children grow up regard- 
ing the labor paper as both Bible and 
Baedeker. 

These families know that by subscribing 
for the labor press, and by buying from 
advertisers who use this medium, they are 
helping to provide a better and a more in- 
fluential labor press. They know that ad- 
vertisers permitted to use the labor press 
must be “friendly” to labor. 

This 13-billion-dollar market is not yet 
so well organized, nor so militant, that it 
would boycott—and perhaps ruin—its ene- 
mies. But there is little question that it is 
rapidly finding ways in which to remember 
its friends. 
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On October 5, NBC 
learned that modesty 
as well as_ honesty 
pays, when it was 
awarded a plaque by 
Hollywood’s Authors 
Club for “. . . col- 
ossal modesty in 
premiering NBC’s 
Hollywood Radio City 
without Hollywood 
fanfare, Kleig lights, 
pretty girls, and vice- 
presidents’ speeches.” 
“Happy about the 
whole thing” were 
(left to right) : Jimmy 
Swinnerton, cartoon- 
ist; Don E. Gilman, 
NBC v.p.; Rupert 
Hughes, author and 
club president; and 
Grover Jones, screen 
writer. 


Radio’s 9-Month Total Ahead 
of 37 Despite September Drop 


Although network radio billings during 
September dropped below the level for the 
same month last year, cumulative time sales 
for the first nine months were ahead of 
the same period of 1937, according to fig- 
ures released by Columbia Broadcasting 
System, National Broadcasting Co. and 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 

The three chains had total sales of $4,- 
781,688 during September, this year, a loss 
of 4.6% below the $5,012,011 sales in 
September, 1937. For the three-quarter pe- 
riod, aggregate billings were $51,752,861, 
as compared with $50,563,229 in 1937, a 
gain of 2.3%. 

Time sales for CBS for September totaled 
$1,602,105, a gain of 12.5% over August, 
and a loss of 21% compared with the Sep- 
tember, 1937, total of $2,028,585. The 
nine-month total was $19,975,882, as com- 
pared with $20,775,542 for the same period 
of 1937, a loss of about 3.9%. 

NBC's September sales were $2,979,241, 
a gain of 1.3% over August's $2,941,099, 
and up 4.5% over the $2,850,561 of Sep- 
tember, 1937. Total billings for nine 
months were $29,902,724, as compared 
with $28,291,115 the corresponding period 
of 1937, a gain of 5.7%. 

Mutual billings for September, this year, 
were $200,342 compared with $132,865 in 
September, 1937, a gain of 50.8%. Total 
for nine months was $1,874,255, a gain of 
25.2% over the $1,496,572 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 


Time Has Its “Face Lifted” 


For the first time since 1923, when it 
was founded, Time has had alterations 
made in its cover design and its lettering. 
The “face washing,” as publisher Ralph A. 
Ingersoll expressed it, includes the reletter- 
ing of the title, the replacement of the 
fancy work within the red border (re- 
tained) by a modern, simplified design. 
The portraits will henceforth be of larger 
size. Other minor changes include respac- 
ing of captions and cut lines. 

Eleanor Treacy, art director and former 
art editor of Fortune, directed the changes. 

Mr. Ingersoll also announced a new date 
for Time’s issuance. Henceforth the mag- 
azine will appear on Thursdays rather than 
Fridays. It is reported also that no adver- 
tising rate change is contemplated for 1939. 
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“Who’s a Guinea Pig?” Plan 
Features Display Contests 

Featured in the “Who's a Guinea Pig?” 
program for nationally advertised products 
sponsored by American Druggist and Cos- 
mopolitan magazines, is a series of eight 
monthly display contests which started Oc- 
tober 1. 

A total of $20,000 will be given drug- 
gists competing. Grand prizes will be free 
trips to the New York and San Francisco 
fairs. Five druggists will win $250 of 
merchandise and ten will win $125 of 
merchandise, each month. Window Adver- 


tising, Inc., will check on displays and pro- 
vide advisory service through its associate 
ottices. 


Curtis Publishing Co. Issues 
iw) 


New Children’s Magazine 

Curtis Publishing Co.’s Jack and Jill, 
the new magazine for children-under-ten, 
is out this month, dated November, with 
an introductory circulation of 30,000. An- 
nouncements published in the October 1 
issue of SEP, the October issues of Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Country Gentleman, 
and small space in selected newspapers 
brought gratifying results: Subscriptions 
from every state in the Union, from 
Canada, and from foreign countries. No 
advertising is to be carried or solicited 
until the natural market has been deter- 
mined and circulation stabilized. 

Ada Campbell Rose is editor; Eunice S. 
Lee, art editor. Authors of articles are in 
the main well-known writers of children’s 
stories, or selected for ability to present in- 
teresting accounts of plant and animal life. 


NPA Re-elects Officers 


The National Publishers Association held 
its 19th Annual Meeting at Sky Top, Pa., 
on October 4 and 5. The business session 
was confined to reports by the officers and 
the following committee chairmen: Walter 
D. Fuller for the General Legislative Com- 
mittee; Earle H. McHugh, for the Commit- 
tee on Advertising Legislation; Guy L. 
Harrington, for the Committees on Labor 
and Paper, and Marvin Pierce, for the 
Copyright Committee. In addition, William 
I. Denning, Washington counsel for NPA, 
discussed Post Office relationship, and Wil- 
liam L. Daley, Washington representative 


5 MINUTES TO LOOP - FURNITURE AND 
MERCHANDISE MARTS - LINCOLN PARK 


SOLDIERS FIELD 


IN CHICAG 


Adu NP. HARDING 


MANAGEMENT 
Div. 


HOTEL 


Near North Side, overlooking Lake. Single 
and double rooms and suites —by day, 
week or month. 

FACILITIES INCLUDE 
billiard and table tennis rooms, tennis courts 
and smart cocktail lounge. Dining room 


features Harding's “Just Wonderful Food.” 


A DELIGHTFUL ROOM FROM 


$150 


Special Rates by Week or Month 


LLERTON 


7OI N. MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Friendly service. No parking worries. 
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HOME OFFICE — 745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK —=— Eldorado 5- 6700 


CAR ADVERTISING 
IN THE UNITEO STATES,CANADA AND CUBA. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dear Son: 


I leave here after dinner to-night carrying 
with me that elixir which puts new life into debili- 
tated advertising dollars. That much abused unit of 
currency takes on added power and stamina when it is 
applied to the purchase of car advertisements. 


In her last letter your sister Dorothy con- 
scientiously started out to give me all the latest news 
of the family, but she encountered a number of open 
switches along the way and her literary efforts finally 
culminated in an impassioned plea for some extra money. 
She did tell me that since you started work at the @\s 
Advertising Agency she has seen you so seldom that she 
cannot corner you long enough to make a touch. That 
shows me that you are going about your new work in the 
right economic spirit. Treat your job as an investment 
and contribute as much time, effort and thought to it as 
possible. If you do that the dividends will be in the 
form of bigger and better figures on your pay check. 


Advertising itself is one form 
of dividend investment. Sagacious 
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age cost of appealing to 1000 reader-riders through car 
advertising is about 6¢. This means that Advertisers in 
the transportation units of our country can make a de- 

termined bid to catch and hold your individual patron- 

age, son, for the super-minute sum of 6/1000 of a cent. 

For that almost infinitesimal fraction of a penny, they 
can exert a colorfully effective influence on your 

7 buying habits. 


Volume sales of car advertised products attest 
to the practical ability of this medium in presenting 
sales messages to a responsive throng of more than $5 
million men and women every day. Volume sales to this 
volume audience beget volume profits. Big returns come 
from pennies invested in car advertising. 


Keep on bearing down, son, and never pass up 
an apportunity to increase the value of your job in- 
vestment. Take enough time off, however, to run my golf 
clubs over to the pro and have him clean them up for 
me. While you're there you had better arrange to take 
a couple of lessons some Saturday. The only time you 
ever come close to beating me at golf is when I let you 
add up our scores. That's one time when your mathe- 
matical shortcomings stand you in good stead. 


Affectionately, 
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CUSTOM 


TAILORS 


NO DANGER SIGNS 


of "not well dressed" can 
affect the man who wears 
custom tailored clothes — 
our imported fabric business 


and sport suits. at only 


$85.00 


SHOTLAND 


AND 


SHOTLAND 


574 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE BRYANT 9-7495 


Ce aT 
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| Albert L. 


for NPA, reviewed the current Washington 
situation. Paul West as president of ANA 
and Phil Thomson as president of ABC 


| were among the guests called upon for in- 
formal remarks. 


All officers were re-elected, namely, Wil- 
liam B. Warner, president; Walter D. 
Fuller and Mason Britton, vice-presidents ; 
Arthur S. Moore, treasurer, and Francis L. 
Wurzburg, secretary. The directors elected 
to fill vacancies and expiring terms were: 
Cole, Popular Science Monthly; 
Roy Dickinson, Printer’s Ink; C. A. Mussel- 
man, Chilton Co.; Henry Lee, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corp.; Earl Shaner, 
Penton Publishing Co.; Albert E. Winger, 
Crowell Publishing Co., and N. L. Wal- 
lace, Time, Inc. 


Papers “Most Under-Promoted 


Publications” Says Hirschmann 
In his address on “Effective Newspaper 
Promotion to Local Advertisers,” before the 
monthly meeting of the New York News- 
paper Promotion Group at the Advertising 
Club, Ira A. Hirschmann, until recently 
vice-president of Saks-Fifth Avenue (New 
York Department Store), asserted that 
newspapers are the most under-promoted 
publications in the business field today. 

In giving reasons for making such a 
statement, Mr. Hirschmann called promo- 
tion based only on statistical and graph 
appeal “antedated’’ and “finished,” pointing 
out that advertisers want to get mote in- 
formation from newspapers than they are 
now receiving as to who the readers are, 
where they live, just what their incomes 
and interests are. The mere fact, he said, 
that a mewspaper has a circulation of 
150,000 leaves the potential buyer cold and 
intimate details regarding the circulation 
should be promoted more. 

Another thing which newspapers can do 
to attract more business, Mr. Hirschmann 
suggests, is to find out, when they endeavor 
to get the advertising of a specific store, 
just which market the store is trying to sell 
and then show how newspaper advertising 
can help reach that market. 

Continuing, Mr. Hirschmann urged news- 
papers to put more punch into their news 
stories, stating that during the European 
crisis everyone had his radio tuned in to 
broadcasts from abroad —because those 
broadcasts were alive. 


Chicago Trib Maps in Color 
Europe’s Changing Boundaries 

And speaking of “putting more punch” 
into news stories, the Chicago Tribune did 
a neat job of reporting developments dur- 
ing the European crisis. To supplement 
articles on happenings abroad the paper 
printed a series of colored maps depicting 
European boundaries at the time of the 
first crusades in 1100, the height of the 
Napoleonic Era in 1810, as they stood be- 
fore the start of the World War, after the 
signing of the Versailles Treaty, and before 
and after the “taking” of the Sudetenland 
by Germany. Some were a quarter page, 
others a half-page in size. All had historical 
captions. 

Especially clear and authentic was a 
radio-photo reproduction of a half-page map 
drawn by Chancellor Hitler and his aides 
and handed by Hitler to Prime Minister 
Chamberlain. Shaded in red were the areas 
turned over to Germany on October 1 and 
in green the territories later to be sub- 
jected to plebiscites. It is interesting to 
know that one of two official copies is in 
Berlin and that the other, that which 
Chamberlin carried away from Godesburg, 


was flown to Prague by a British military 
attache. From Czech sources the Associated 
Press obtained this authentic copy which 
was then transmitted from Prague to 
London, thence to New York by radio, and 
to Chicago by wirephoto. Four hours later 


the Tribune's latest edition carried the 
reproduction, 
Media Notes 

The World Transcription System, re- 


cently formed by World Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, has appointed Campbell-Ewald Co., 
New York, its agency. Thirty-six stations 
are now members of the chain . . . Texas 
State Network has appointed International 
Radio Sales as its national representatives 
. . . Mutual Broadcasting System was 
doubly honored Jast month when its 1937- 
38 sales promotion campaign was chosen 
by the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
as one of the 50 direct mail leaders of 1938 
and when its sales promotion manager, 
Robert A. Schmid, was selected from among 
the creators of the 50 leaders to address 
the 21st annual DMAA convention in New 
York. Mr. Schmid spoke on “‘Resultful In- 
stitutional Promotion.” 

For the third consecutive year the Octo- 
ber issue of Modern Plastics magazine has 
appeared as a Handbook-Catalog-Directory 
number. Its 304 pages contain news and 
articles on major developments in materials 
and methods, machinery and equipment, 
that have occurred during the past 12 
months here and abroad. 

Phoenix Republic, on October 5, carried 
765 inches of advertising placed by the 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co. On 
each page, except page one and the editorial 
page which are closed to advertising, ap- 
peared gas heating ads, and those which 
appeared on pages devoted to sports, so- 
ciety, finance, comics, etc., were written 
especially for dealers who, when opening 
the paper, turn immediately to those pages. 


Media Men 


Arthur Blackburn Wallace, long-time 
member of the Portland, Ore., Journal's 
national staff, has been appointed to take 
the place of Anton F. Peterson as national 
advertising manager. Mr. Peterson has 
been promoted to the position of circula- 
tion manager to succeed David H. Smith, 
resigned. . . . Portland Oregonian has ap- 
pointed Phil J. O'Toole, for the past six 
years its manager of automotive advertising, 
national advertising manager. Kelmar K. 
LeMaster was at the same time named local 
advertising manager. 

W. H. Pond has resumed his formet 
position as national advertising manager of 
the Boston Transcript. . .. Harold G. Kern, 
formerly New England manager of Hearst 
International Advertising Service, has been 
named publisher of Boston Daily Record, 
Evening American and Sunday Advertiser. 

Kenneth B. Hurd has been advanced 
from advertising to business manager of 
American Druggist, and W. F. McMahon 
has become eastern advertising manager of 
that publication. . . . A. Keith Fowler has 
been named advertising service manager of 
Fortune. . . . David N. Laux, for the past 
two years on the advertising staff of the 
Pictorial Review, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of that publication. 
. . . Charles G. Steele, formerly with 
Hays McFarland Agency, has joined Better 
Homes & Gardens’ advertising sales staff in 
Chicago. 

E. M. (Gene) Zuber has left Campbell- 
Ewald Co. to become western manager of 
the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 
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How to Attain “Przyjazn To 
Zycie” in One Easy Lesson 

Every company is glad to get an order 
from a customer. The salesman who secures 
it receives congratulations, and so does his 
boss. But the man or firm that placed the 
order is generally forgotten when praise 
and good wishes are passed around. 
Though not by Al Biedron, of the national 
ad department of Polish Everybody's Daily, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

He writes a combination ‘thank you” 
and “‘you have a bargain because—’’ letter 
to advertising agencies placing space in his 
paper. Besides expressing gratitude, it re- 
iterates the advantages of appealing to the 
Buffalo Polish population—‘Buflopole” 
as his paper calls it. Mr. Biedron won 
first prize in this month’s Round Table, 
and his idea is worthy of modification and 
adaptation by a lot of other compamies. 
Here it is. Do you agree? 

“One of the inborn fundamental axioms 
of Polish life for generations, has been 
the three words: ‘Przyjazn To Zycie.’ 
Translated into a business concept, it means 
‘Business friendship is life.’ It is with that 
thought in mind that we acknowledge re- 
ceiving your advertising contract of your 
client. We welcome this opportunity of 
again serving you, as well as placing your 
client’s advertising message before Buflo- 
pole’s 250,000 consumers. 

“Thanks to the nationalistic thriftiness 
of the Poles, Buflopole—even in these days 
—offers your client a real potential market 
for increased sales. This is particularly 
true, because you, like other successful mer- 
chandisers, have realized that the only eco- 
nomical and productive way of covering 
Buflopole is through its only newspaper— 
the Polish Everybodys Daily, which is now 
being invited nightly into every worthwhile 
home in Buflopole. 

“You can rest assured that the instruc- 
tions carried in your contract and insertion 
orders will be carefully followed. If there 
are any additional instructions or informa- 
tion you may desire, by all means do not 
hesitate to request them. 

“Yours for increasing business through 
Polish Everybodys Daily.” 


The Round-Up of Convention 
Delegates Requires Diplomacy 


Lining up attendance at club or trade 
association meetings is always an irksome 
chore for the ‘George’’ who is invatiably 
left to wrestle with details. Members may 
be anxious to come, yet they forget or post- 
pone registration. They must be reminded 
tactfully and in a manner to pique their in- 
terest. 
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R. L. Combs, president of the Control- 
lers' Congress, Pacific Coast Regional 
Group, attains all of these objectives in 
the following letter to 1938 convention 
delegates. It provides an answer—and an 
excellent one—to a question that everlast- 
ingly confronts association officers. 

“We see by the papers... 

“that a gasoline shortage is predicted 
for the year 2000, but by that time the cars 
will be so thick they can’t move anyhow, 
so it doesn’t matter. 

“We're not worrying about what may 
happen 60 years from now. The thing that 
interests us right now is your signature on 
the attached card, which will tell us that 
you're planning to be with us September 
14-17. 

“Come via plane, train, bus or auto— 
but come! Bring your wife, your. sweet- 
heart, or both. Plan to attend the sessions, 
the entertainment, and enjoy a real vacation 
in Sunny California. It’s especially delight- 
ful here in September. 

“Attached is the first draft of the pro- 
gram. You'll agree the committee has ‘got 
something there.’ It will be a regular uni- 
versity course . . . something you or your 
company just can’t afford to have you miss. 
Many answers you have hunted for all year 
will be given here the week of Septem- 
ber 14. 

“Your registration fee of $10 will give 
you admission to all sessions, two break- 
fasts, three luncheons, a banquet ticket, 
Catalina trip and entertainment for your 
lady—including two luncheons and an auto 
trip. How's that for a bargain? 

“Will you sign the card and send it to 
C. A. Midworth today? Then we will 


know you are coming.” 


Put the Client at Ease with 
a Well-Turned Compliment 


Flattery is useless unless it is cannily dis- 
guised as sober fact. Then it is a most 
effective sales tool. Curtis 1000, Inc., 
Cleveland maker of specialty and commer- 
cial envelopes, employs it adroitly in this 
letter designed to get inquiries. 

Notice how “Smallwood Brothers” are 
complimented on their years of service. Not 
all companies have such a long career, but 
no company is without some proud boast. 
Curtis 1000, of course, fits its letter to in- 
dividual circumstances. 

“Smallwood Brothers, 
“New York. 

“Lying on my desk at the present moment 
is an envelope. Not just a plain envelope 
which would ordinarily mean nothing to 
me, but a rather attractively printed one, 
representing a live concern doing business 
just as we are. 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives’ | 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


“In the upper left-hand corner of this 
envelope is a printed corner card reading: 
‘Smallwood Brothers—At Your Service 
Since 1863.’ 

“One of our envelope salesmen sent it 
to me. I am writing to you because we 
have no representative at present in your 
city. 

“Curtis 1000, Inc., can’t say: ‘At Your 
Service Since 1863,’ but we do say ‘Our 
56th Year’ of supplying high quality en- 
velopes, both standard and special, to com- 
panies all over the country. 

“There are a few samples which I would 
like to send you. . . . So that I will know 
you are interested in seeing these samples 
please write your okeh on this letterhead, 
and, if you wish, describe any other type 
of envelope which you would like to see in 
any paper stock or size, naming the quan- 
tities in which you would be interested. 

“The enclosed return envelope does not 
need a stamp. Just seal it and toss it in 
the mail.” 


First Move in Collecting Past 
Due Accounts: Use a Twinkle 


Most delinquent accounts will pay if 
prodded diplomatically. That's why we 
like this cheerful jog to memory for use 
in the early stages of the collection process. 

Short and clever without being offensive 
in any way: Sponsored by Chicago Curled 
Hair Co. Sent to 30 accounts last month; 
brought 12 checks and two promises: 
“My dear Mr. Smallwood: 

“How do you do? 

Some pay when due. 

Some pay when overdue. 

Some never do. 

How do you do? 
“Our credit department is 
awaiting your check.” 


Round Table Winners 
for September 


Av Brepron 
National Advertising Department 
Polish Everybody’s Daily 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


R. R. Roor * 
Collection Department 
Consolidated Paint & Varnish Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mary RicHarps 
Sales Service Manager 
Autopoint Co. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Successful Executive, 
Now Employed, Wants 


to Come East 


No “job hunter” is this seasoned and suc- 
cessful sales executive. Right now he is 
doing an exceptionally fine job as the na- 
tional sales manager for a big company in 
the Middle West, but he has good reasons 
for making a change, and prefers the East 
... 1 know this man. He has an unusually 
fine record that covers 18 years as an execu- 
tive. He is a good salesman; he has the 
knack of making good salesmen out of 
others. He has a pleasing but decisive per- 
sonality; he can adjust himself quickly to 
new problems and situations. He has a 
wide personal following among distributors 
and jobbers in the East, Middle West and 
South. Other facts: 
vigorous, 


married, Christian, 
healthy, middle-aged. 


Prefers a connection where real earnings 


young 


will come through combination of fair 
salary, and bonuses or commissions based 
on what he produces. 


Introductions will be arranged by 
PHILIP SALISBURY 
Executive Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue New York City 


Se 


vice and facility. 


400 ROOMS $950, 


400 BATHS fom 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
| otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sources for Films and 
Equipment to Speed Sales 
“Answers from Atlas” is a series of 
pocket booklets issued by the Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Company, characterized by 
straight thinking and spade calling on the 
several subjects thus far discussed. (1) 
How Much Will It Cost to Use Films in 
Your Business? (2) How Can Films 
Help All Three Kinds of Sales Forces? 
(3) What Is the Place of Talking Slide- 
films in Business? (4) Why Not Make 
Your Own Business Films? (5) Are 
Films Advertising or Sales Tools? (6) 
Why Must Business Films Be Educational? 
The titles are provocative, and since space 
does not permit adequate description of the 
subject matter, we must ask you to take 
our word for the thorough treatment ac- 
corded each subject in each five-minute 
booklet. The answers are factual, based 
on 24 years film producing experience, and 


| of particular interest to sales executives. 


DEARBORN AT JACKSON BLVD. 
Only half « block from State Street shopping 
center -directly across from the United States 
Post Office and Federal Building. One block 
from Financial District and Board of Trade-easy 
access to all railroad stations end wholesale mar- 


ket district. Its perfect location is one of the 
reasons why so many visitors choose 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


One of the 16 ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


The Marshall Field Estate has spared no expense 
in transforming the Great Northern into 
Chicago's hotel of tomorrow...completely 
modernized, redecorated and refur- 
nished...featuring every fine ser- 


HAROLD R. PETERSEN, Mgr. 
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Requests to John G. Curtis, Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Co., Oak Park, III. 


* ™” * 


“Mind Conditioning for Sales” is a new 
booklet which Pathescope has prepared out 
of 25 ‘years’ experience in creating sales 
films. It states the case for the film ap- 
proach to your “must” market—individual 
buyers, or jobbers and retailers, or profes- 
sional and technical executives who are in 
a position to specify and recommend your 
product, or your own organization, or final- 
ly, the retail buyers. Emphasizes the value 
of film presentations in getting over your 
entire story, with a dramatizing of inter- 
esting or technical points. Analyzes four 
methods of film distribution—and frankly 
turns thumbs down on the fourth. The 
book is on the press, will be issued this 
week. Requests to C. F. Ivins, The Pathe- 
scope Company, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


* * * 


“Spencer Delineascopes for Visual Train- 
ing” is the title of a folder which should 
be interesting to firms using slide films, or 
glass slide projection in sales promotional 
work. Produced by the Spencer Lens Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, N. Y. Information on 
this equipment will be sent on request to 
R. E. Blaisdell. 


* * * 


“Flo-Lite Motion Pictures for Theatres 
and Advertisers’ is a 14-page booklet illus- 
trating the use of a new continuous auto- 
matic projection unit which has many uses 
for organizations seeking theater lobby, 
hotel lobby, store window, World Fair and 
point-of-sale audiences. The unit involves 
a new form of projection without the con- 
ventional shutter, giving flickerless movies 
with a maximum of safety and simplicity 
of operation. Production by the Advita- 
graph Corporation, which is staffed to pre- 
pare films and give complete distribution 
service, or merely to supply the projection 
units—which, incidentally, can be of the 
stock or of special cabinet construction. 
Requests to the corporation, at 540 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


* * * 


"Sales Ideas’ is the title of a 24-page 
portfolio of sample cases, brief cases, and 
sales kits illustrating the stock and spe- 
cial line of the Knickerboker Case Com- 
pany of Chicago. This organization has 
been for twenty-five years in the business 
of equipping salesmen. The line includes 
one specialty, the “My Pal” case, with ex- 
ceptional display facilities through varia- 
tion in the closed or drop front, and loose 
or extension trays. Another specialty is the 
assortment of vials and jars for sampling 
liquids or bottle products, with suitable 
cases. Executive and salesmen’s cases of all 
types and leathers are illustrated. The 
portfolio is available on request to R. S. 
Thompson, Knickerbocker Case Co., 2329 
North Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Selection and Promotion 
of Sales Contest Awards 


After you have decided to stage a sales 
contest, and to award merchandise prizes, 
do you know where to get the prizes, how 
to promote them to the sales organization? 
“The Book of Awards’ is one answer to 
both questions. Sales executives who have 
not seen this catalog of merchandise prizes, 
published by D. H. Glass, Inc., will find it 
well worth investigating. The Glass organ- 
ization is set up to wholesale sales contest 
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prizes, their service including the securing 
of valuable prize articles and delivering 
them to the winners on order from the sales 
executive, and also providing these award 
catalogs for the salesmen. The catalogs 
are completely illustrated, and give the 
value of each award in points. The new 
edition of this Book of Awards is said to 
contain a greater percentage of nationally 
advertised products than any similar cata- 
log; and in addition, its cercla flexible 
binding permits the sales executive to 
choose any or all of the more than ninety 
pages stocked. Certain types of awards, or 
entire sections, can be eliminated, if de- 
sired. The catalog is divided into sections: 
Hostess, luggage, home furnishing, play- 
ground equipment, sport, jewelry. Printed 
in black and white, and full color, the 
catalog is truly a deluxe job, well suited to 
arouse the acquisitive spirit in all types of 
individuals. Inquiries should be addressed 
to D. H. Glass, Jr., D. H. Glass, Inc., 
Stormfeltz-Loveley Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, C., RE. 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly 
on the Ist and 15th except in April and October 
when it is published three times, on the 1st, 
10th and 20th, at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1938. 


STATE OF NEw YorK Tins 
COUNTY OF NEW YorK f °”* 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Philip Salisbury, who, having been ule sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager, of the SALES MANAGEMENT 
and that the following is. to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


Perle ee | ALS 


Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Editor, Raymond Bill, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
Jew York, N. Y 


. 


Managing Editor, A. R. Hahn, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Business Manager, Philip Salisbury, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue New York. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its mame and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its mame and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 


SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Bill Brothers Publish- 
ing Corp., Caroline L. Bill, Raymond Bill, 
Edward Lyman Bill, Randolph Brown, all of 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages. or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given, also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a Capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 


that any other person, association or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him, 
PHILIP SALISBURY, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1938. 
(Seal) Wm. A. Low. 
Notary Public, Queens Co. No. 1161, Reg. No. 
4973. Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 761, 
Reg. No. 91464. My commission expires March 
30, 1939. 


To Alert... 
SALESMANAGERS 


When routing through 
Central New York, re- 
member Hotel Syracuse 
is long on value, com- 
fort and ‘service. Cen- 
trally located. Four 
attractive restaurants 
. . . restful accommo- 
dations. 


Rates from $3.00 single. 


Fay B. Mareness, Mgr., SYRAcusE, N. Y. 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement, identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
mame and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions, 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS. AC- | 


countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers. Purchasing Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


IDEAL ASSISTANT, Executive Secretary 

Young Woman; college; experienced advertis- 
ing, merchandising, publishing; industrial motion 
pictures. Expert in contact work; promotions; 
publicity. BH (518), Hotel Emerson, New York 
City. 


SALES MANAGER OR DISTRICT SALES 
Manager. Fifteen years’ experience in selling and 
sales management as District Sales Manager and 
District Manager large corporation. Successful record 
in hiring, training, developing and directing sales- 
men and in increasing sales volume. Good educa- 
tion, alert and energetic. Familiar with hardware, 
building material and paint trade in South. Box 
609, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE—SALES. ADVERTISING, PRO- 
duction, metal novelty lines—at present employed— 
desires new connection. Please write Box q 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


CAN YOU USE 


15 years of specialized training inciuding plan- 
ning, research, production and sales. Two years 
as Sales Manager for largest company in its field 
serving engineering profession. ge 38. Single. 
College Trained. Box 608, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


YOU CAN USE THEM TOO. YOUR BUSI. 
ness needs these wonderful business builders. Let 
us show you how other firms are using PHOTO 
AD-CARDS to their advantage. Samples free. 
GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, hird and 
Market, Hamilton, Ohio. 


SALES FILMS 


\/For Economical Film Production 


Check with A. B. Laing.—est'd 7 years at 
3626 Lankershim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


OCTOBER 20, 1938 
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AKING THE PROFIT SYSTEM WORK: The 
pending labor presents certain 
angles which other industries may face sooner or 
Management attributes the present unprofitable 
situation to (1) progressively higher taxation, (2) ex- 
cessive and not overly competent governmental regulation 
and control, (3) loss of business to competitive but un- 
regulated industries, (4) loss of sales due to poor general 
business conditions, (5) too rapid advance in the wage 
scales that have already been put into effect. 

Rail employes attribute the existing crisis to (1) ex- 
cessive payment of dividends during profitable periods, 
(2) excessive carrying charges arising from pyramided 
financing and consequent failure to amortize debts prop- 
erly during periods of good earnings, (3) failure to keep 
abreast of the competitive challenge from other industries 
by adequate reinvestment for modernization. 

All these things can happen to many other industries. 
Surely, growth of taxation, progressively higher wage scales 
and extending of governmental regulation and control are 
not trends peculiar alone to the railroad field. Nor do rail- 
roads have any exclusive hold on loss of business to other 
industries and loss of sales due to general business de- 
pression. Nor can railroads monopolize bad financing. 

So what? Well, as we see it, the theory of keeping 
wages up during periods of bad business, however sound 
and humane, cannot be applied currently to the railroad 
field because neither the money nor the credit exists to 
carry out such a policy. Furthermore, if the proposed wage 
reductions are effected, plenty of railroads will still be 
operating in red. Hence, there must also be a substantial 
debt shrinkage and interest rate reduction. 

But in the long run, the crying need is for a permanently 
larger spread between normal costs and normal income. 
Profit efficiency per dollar of sale and per dollar of capital 
invested must be made adequate, not only for carrying 
charges on money borrowed, not only for reasonable and 
stable returns on equity money; reserves must also be piled 
up in good times with which to stabilize employment in 
bad times, but without wage reductions, and to reinvest in 
modernization in bad times as well as good. 

This need is not confined to the railroad business; it 
merely provides an advance index of the kind of fate 
which awaits other industries if they establish profit margins 
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which are insufficient to do the very things which the 
railroad industry (regardless of who is to blame) has failed 
to do. This requirement of our profit system should be 
fully understood not only by sales executives, but by busi- 
ness and financial leaders in general. It is a point which 
should also be made equally clear to politicos and Labor. 

The future success of the capitalistic system depends on 
making it work the right way, not in letting it just get by 
with profit margins which are too skimpy to assure eco- 
nomic stability for the various factors concerned. The 
meagre-profit course leads to more government in business. 
The other—the adequate-profit course—leads to maximum 
employment, a progressively higher standard of living for 
workers, stable returns for capital, and real social security. 

For just as sales mean jobs, just so do profitable sales 
mean a sound economy. The challenge is a big one and 
no small part of it falls on sales executives. 


+ + 


OINTERS FROM ANA: Those attending the re- 

cent annual convention of the Association of Na- 

tional Advertisers at Hot Springs were convincingly 
educated along the following lines: 

First: Radicalism in labor circles hangs on the belief 
that management and capital get from 90% to 99% of 
the business dollar and Labor only from 1% to at the 
most 10%. The truth is that employes get over 80% of 
the industrial dollar. Authority, Sherman Rogers, well 
known speaker on labor economics, plus the government 
publication, National Income 1929-1935. 

Second: The Temporary National Economic Committee 
is sincerely seeking to do a constructive job. Authority, 
U. S. Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, who quoted President Roosevelt as concurring. 

Third: The Federal Trade Commission is housecleaning 
advertising not only with respect to that which is included 
and is materially misleading, but also in regard to omitting 
data which are material and consequential and therefore 
should have been included. Authority, James A. Horton, 
chief examiner of FTC. 

Fourth: The trend is upward in advertising appropria- 
tions and, therefore, presumably in sales efforts of all 
kinds. Authority, the check-up made among the ANA 
members attending the convention. 
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6, of all family expenditures 


in New York City are made by one-half the families 


—— the UPPER mcome half (Consumer Purchase Survey, 1938, U. S. Department of Labor) 


Families 


Total Expenditure 


Upper Income Half fa 50% GIGIONG CIOIGIONG 70% 


Lower Income Half fp 50% GIGIG 


Here is incontestable proof that the 
most productive and profitable markets 
for advertisers are concentrated among 


The New York 


UPPER income families. 


Times Market Research Department, 


studying retail sales of advertised 


30% 


products in New York City, arrives at a 
similar conclusion. Concentrating adver- 
tising effort among those who buy the 
most, The New York Times fits naturally 
into the role it has played twenty years as 


New York’s advertising leader. 


The New Pork Cimes 


“*“ALL THE NEWS 


THAT'S 


FIT TO PRINT” 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


LANCASTER, PA.,U.S.A. ROBERT WADDELL 


Director of Advertising 


Aug. 12, 1938 


Mr. Raymond W. Welch, 
Director of Advertising, 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Welch: 


Recently we completed a bit of research in connection with 
consumer inquiries resulting from our magazine advertising. 
T am happy to report that when survey tabulations were 

completed NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC was a three-time list-topper. 


First: It produced the greatest number of 
consumer inquiries during the three 
months period we chose as our working 
basis. 


Second: The percentage of survey returns from the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC inquiries was highest - 
45% against an overall average of 36% 
from the entire fifteen hundred (1,500) 
inquiries produced by our total list of 
twelve magazines. 


Third: The percentage of actual sales from these 
inquiries was highest for the NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC group. 50% of the inquiries 
from it resulted in sales at the time of 
our survey and another 25% indicated 
purchases about to be made. 


This current research exemplifies the excellent way your 
publication has worked for us during more than thirty years 
of our continuous advertising with you. 

With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


HAMILTON WA COMPANY 


R. Waddell Director of Advertising 


Sell the Firsy Million First 
M AGAZINE . 


